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For the Woman's Journal. 


THE CLOUD SPIRIT. 
BY LYDIA L. A. VERY. 


Oh falling rain, that all the sammer long 

Has washed the flowers’ sweet faces upward turned, 
Singing the while a soft, persuasive song, 

In the dark prison-clouds that hold you long, 

So sadly learned, 

The spirit of the clouds in you comes down 

And walks with pattering feet among the leaves; 
Bathing with misty hands the oak’s high crown, 
And its huge limbs, where the green moss o’ergrown 

Its mantle weaves. 

With bare, white feet she wanders through the grass, 

Gemning the morning's spider-woven veil; 

The birds sing loud to greet her ere she pase, 
And bearing fragrance from the pond’s green mass, 

Sweet lilies sail. 

The bronzed, old farmer meets her in the field, 

And sees her passing through his wilted grain; 
Where’er she glides heaven’s fountains are unsealed ; 
‘Neath summer's dusty robe, beanty revealed 

Smiles o'er the plain, 

Crossing the brook she ripples forth a strain 

Of melody meet for a fairy’s ear; 

So on life’s common waves beats sorrow’s rain, 
And gentle voices sing a sweet refrain 

That angels hear. 

Finished her work, and sunbeams bright descend, 

Conduct her o'er a rain-bow bridge above; 

So, on our tearful tasks angels attend, 
And hours of anguish have an unseen friend 

Whose name is Love. 

—Salem, Mass. 











FOREIGN EDUCATION. 

I am much in the way of hearing a phrase 
that always awakens my inward protest, 
“the advantages of foreign education.” Ev- 
ery summer brings within my view a large 
class of people who have perhaps spent 
their youth in Europe, and then have taken 
Europe for their wedding tour; and who 
then, after a year or two at home, find it an 
excellent reason for going abroad again ‘‘to 
give the children the advantage of foreign 
education, you know.” And as it is in re- 
gard to giris that this advantage is especial - 
ly claimed, it is in regard to them that I 
wish to speak. ° 

In some ways, undoubtedly, the early 
foreign training offers an advantage. It is 
a thing of very great convenience to have 
the easy colloquial command of one or two 
languages beside one’s own; and this can 
no doubt be obtained far more easily by a 
few years of early life abroad than by any 
method employed in later years at home. 
There are also some unquestionable advan- 
tages in respect to music, art, and European 
geography and history. The trouble is that 
when we have enumerated these advantages, 
we have mentioned all. 

And asa further trouble it comes about 
that these things, being all that are better 
learned in Europe, are easily assumed by 
what may be called our Europeanized 
Classes, to be all that are worth learning, es- 
pecially for girls. When, in such circles, 
you hear of a young lady as ‘“‘splendidly 
educated,” it commonly turns out that she 
Speaks several languages admirably, and 
plays well on the piano or sketches well. 
It is not needful for such an endorsement 
that she should have the slightest knowledge 
of mathematics, of logic, of rhetoric, of 
metaphysics, of political economy, of phys- 
iology, of any branch of natural science or 





of any language or literature or history ex- 
cept that of modern Europe. All these 
missing branches she would have been in- 
comparably more likely to study if she had 
never been in Europe; all these or a suffi- 
cient number of them, she would have been 
pretty sure to study at a first class Ameri- 
can ‘‘academy” or high school. But all 
these she is almost sure to have missed in 
Europe ;—missed them so thoroughly indeed 
that she is likely to regard with suspicion 
any one who knows anything about them, 
as being ‘‘awfully learned.” 

Yet it needs no argument to show that 
the studies thus omitted by girls taught in 
Europe are the studies which train the 
mind. That a girl should know her own 
powers of body and mind, should know 
how to observe, how to combine, how to 
think; that she should know the history 
and literature of the world at large and in 
particular of the country in which she is to 
live—this is certainly more important than 
that she should be able to speak two or 
three languages as well as a European cour- 
ier, and should have nothing to say in any 
of them. 

A very few persons I have known who 
contrived, while living in Burope, to keep 
a home atmosphere round their children; 
and who, by great personal effort, succeed- 
ed in giving to their girls that solid training 
which is to be had in every High School in 
this country, but is only tu be obtained by 
personal effort, and under great disadvan- 
tages, on the continent of Europe. Wiser 
still, in my judgment, were those who 
trusted America for the main training, but 
contrived early to secure for their children 
that needful year or two of foreign life, 
where the language is learned almost with- 
out effort, so that it needs only to be held, 
thenceforth, by practice and familiarity at 
home. Perhaps we exaggerate, too, the ab- 
solute necessity of foreign study, even for 
modern languages. The Russians, who are 
reported the best linguists in Europe, are 
not in the habit of expatriating themselves 
for that purpose; and perhaps we have 
something to learn from them in this direc- 
tion, as well as inthe line of Prof. Runkle’s 
machine-shops, T. W. H. 
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THE HAWTHORNE MISUNDERSTANDING. 


In a recent editorial on the sacredness of 
wills and the growing tendency to disregard 
their provisions, we illustrated by referring 
to an alleged violation of the expressed 
wishes of the late Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
by the publication recently made by Mr. 
Lathrop. In doing so, we may perhaps have 
done an unintentional injustice to the latter, 
which a fuller statement of the facts will 
rectify. 

Mr. Hawthorne, it seems, left no will. 
Neither did he leave any ‘‘injunction” about 
his papers or a biography. If James T. 
Fields is not mistaken, Mr. Hawthorne 
fully expected that one would be written, 
for he once told Mr. Fields, in view of that 
probability, certain details of his early life 
not generally known. This was the last 
time Mr. Fields saw him, when, after his 
return from Philadelphia, he spent a night 
at Mr. Field’s house, and was very ill there. 
Mrs. Hawthorne herself copied out of her 
husband's journals, after his death, the 
‘‘American Notes” and the “Italian Notes;” 
and used to say that nothing more need be 
published. Nevertheless, in the summer 
after the death of Mrs. Hawthorne, Miss 
Una, the eldest daughter, copied out of 
them the fragments of ‘‘Septimius,” and 
took Mr. Browning’s judgment that they 
had better be published. 

No doubt Mrs. Hawthorne did tell her 
son, Mr. Julian Hawthorne, that he should 
ultimately have these papers, and that she 
thought nothing more should be published. 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne says so, and his 
word is entitled to belief. But Mrs. Lathrop 
was not aware of this, and when her sister 
was ill and her brother in America, the 
papers, with everything else, fell unavoida - 
bly into her custody. When Mr. Lathrop 
wrote home that he was going to make this 
“study” which has created so much com- 
plaint, Mr. Julian Hawthorne wrote that 
these private papers must not be used, and 
requested that they should be sent to his 
lawyer in New York. He and his sister 
Una both wrote that their mother did not 
mean to have a biography written. Mr. 
Lathrop, in reply, defended the right of his 
wife to read the papers, and possibly might 
have also said that he also had aright to 
read them. He delayed several weeks in 
sending them, till his wife had read them. 
But as a matter of fact, Mr. Lathrop never 
did read them. He used for his “‘study” 
only those resources which are open to 
everybody. The book has recently been 
examined by mutual friends with special 





reference to this point. They have ex- 
pressed themselves satisfied that the papers 
had not been used, and have so assured Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne. 

If this be, as we believe, a correct state- 
ment of the facts, it is not Mr. Lathrop who 
has violated the author’s instinct of reserve 
by revealing a family misunderstanding, 
which we hope to be transient as we be- 
lieve it to be without foundation. We are 
glad to be able to look elsewhere for illus- 
trations of the disregard of wills, which is 
unfortunately an every-day occurrence. 

L. 8. 
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LETTER FROM VIRGINIA. 


The following interesting letter from Vir- 
ginia came to me through the Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, and I will therefore ask its 
insertion in this paper, though it relates only 
to the general subject of the condition of 
the South. The sentence which I have put 
in italics is of special importance. 

T. W. H. 
Virernia, Aug. 15, 1876. 

Your letter in regard to the colored mag- 
istrate connected with the Hamburg massa- 
cre, leads me to believe that you compre- 
hend a fact seldom acknowledged in this 
country; viz., that there are Negroes and 
Negroes, It often seems to me that this 
truth is lost sight of, and that its considera- 
tion is very important. Let me premise 
that I was born a slaveholder, and have 
been surrounded by colored people all my 
life. I may add that I love the Negroes 
dearly, and that I think this feeling is very 
common with the better class of Southern 
whites; the trouble is that the slaveholders, 
having known the Negro only as a servant 
and considered him as property, cannot look 
upon himin any other way. As his social 
or political equal he usually ignores the Ne- 
gro altogether, and resents such a sugyges- 
tion from any quarter. 

In regard to the Negroes themselves, I do 
not think half enough attention is paid to 
the condition in which they came originally 
to the country, and in which they were kept 
as slaves. We all know that in Africa they 
were savages, often cannibals. In slavery, 
such as were kindly treated and brought into: 
intimate association with their owners im-’ 
proved infinitely upon the condition of their 
ancestors, many of them became refined and 
polished in manner, acquired knowledge 
readily, and were very often interesting and 
intelligent people, well prepared for eman- 
cipation when it came to them. This is 
fully proved by the condition of such Ne- 
on now. Considering all their drawbacks 

think they have done wonderfully well. 
Hundreds of them here own property ac- 
quired by honest labor. They are very anx- 
ious to educate their children and are a qui- 
et and useful class of citizens. 

Those Negroes who were kept in large 
gangs on the plantations, under the over- 
seers, and learned little but to labor and 
wear clothes, differ little from the savages 
from whom they are descended. They pre- 
serve many of the superstitions handed down 
to them, and are in deadly fear of ‘‘trick- 
ing.” Du. Chaillu’s interesting book of 
travels in Africa describes many customs 
prevalent among our more ignorant Negroes 
to-day. I read the book aloud to my blind 
husband last year, and when we came to the 
account of one tribe whose mark consisted 
in shaving the eyebrows, my husband ex- 
claimed: 

“That explains what has always been a 
mystery to me. My mammy had her eye- 
brows shaved and reshaved but would never 
tell any of us why she did it.” 

In states farther south, the slave trade 
was kept up until the breaking out of the 
war, and Iam told by persons who have 
seen them, that Negroes are not uncommon 
there, who are natives of Africa and cannot 
yet speak English. How strange it will 
seem to coming generations that four mil- 
lions of slaves were turned loose at one 
stroke, and then had the right of Suffrage 
conferred upon them! What sufferings 
have been endured by them and by their 
hapless masters will never be known! And 
yet I thank God, and think we asa_nation 
should rejoice that they are free. It is of 
little moment to look back, or to ask who is 
to blame for the present state of things. 
Much can be said against the Republicans 
as a party, but 1 think nothing can be urged 
in favor of the Democrats. They have 
made no concession that was not forced 
from them, and have done nothing to reme- 
dy existing evils. 

The Negroes must be cared for by the 
reneral government; no Southerner has yet 
evael toinclude the Negrowhen he speaks of 
the Southern people, the Negro himself only 
realizes that he is a citizen of the Union, not of 
Virginia or Louisiana, 

It seems to me that what we need now is 
to have in the South a good system of pub- 
lic schools, compulsory education, and _ the 
Suffrage limited by an educational qualifica- 
tion. No Southern state can pass the latter 
bill, because of the large class of ignorant 
white voters. Public schools among us,—I 
speak for Virginia,—are hindered by many 
difficulties. A large class oppose popular 
education, a still larger class object to edu- 
cating the Negroes at all, and even were all 
well disposed to the object, the State is too 
poor to accomplish such a scheme. In 
watching closely the progress of events, and 
trying to see some hope for the future of 
my beloved native South, and some means 
for the elevation and improvement of all 
her people, I can see no plan in the future 








that promises help, but ‘‘National Educa- 
tion.” Will not _* England, which has 
done so much for the country undertake 
this great work? If 1 could hope to engage 
your attention I should like much to write 
you of things here and to tell you of the 
progress of our colored people notwith- 
standing all their disadvantages. The sec- 
ond meeting of Virginia Collegiate Educa- 
tional Society takes place to-day in Rich- 
mond. Is not this encouraging fora people 
who were paupers ten years ago, to whom 
whilst in slavery knowledge was a crime? 
Fearing to weary you I remain yours 
truly. id 





oe 
WOMEN IN CAMPAIGN CLUBS, 


Epirors JouRNAL:—I have been urged 
by several ladies to send to your paper in- 
formation relative to the admission of wo- 
men to the Republican Campaign Clubs in 
Washington City. The Connecticut and 
Southern Republican Associations have ad- 
mitted women as full members, whilst the 
New York Club has restricted membership 
to women by the term ‘‘Associate,” thus 
showing that they have not yet awakened 
to the spirit and letter of the twelfth plank 
of the Republican platform. So reluctantly 
do men share with women their assumed 
rights and privileges, that even when they 
acknowledge that women ought to enjoy a 
right inherent to the one sex as to the 
other, they still cling fondly to that little 
ballot, as a miser to his gold. They hate 
to part with that power, that one advantage 
over women. When | say advantage, I 
mean that, as the ballot is supposed to be 
the expression of an opinion, the result of 
intellectual culture and logical reasoning. 
I hold that the ability to exercise it is the 
same in both sexes, and that the usurpation 
by men of exclusive right to enforce that 
opinion is unjust and tyrannical to women. 

That the educated women of to-day are 
capable of forming an opinion upon almost 
every political question at issue, none but 
the most ignorant man will deny; that they 
have vital interests in many of the laws 
formed by men alone, to govern them, in 
which they have no voice, is admitted by 
many men to be a flagrant outrage on hu- 
man rights. And yet there are men too 
selfish and too unjust to recognize in women 
this God-endowed, human right. 

We hear from Monroe, Michigan, that a 
couple of men have agreed to run a foot- 
race, the loser to vote for the winner’s can- 
didate. If race-running and base ball play- 
ing are considered sufficient qualifications 
for voters, then why not shorten campaign 
speeches and newspaper vituperation, and 
put the physical abilities of Hayes and Til- 
den to a fair test? These racing men, and 
we doubt not there are many like them, are 
incapable of judging of the merits of the 
Presidential candidates in any other way, 
and if there are some women equally defi- 
cient in judgment, we see no reason why 
they should not also cast their votes for the 
candidate of the winner of a sewing match. 

This year Congress has awakened to 
Woman’s value as a department clerk, and 
the much crippled, long delayed legislative 
bill provides that the heads of departments 
must give to women with salaries at $900. 
per annum, all such work as they are able 
to do, and which has heretofore been per- 
formed by men at higher salaries, Yet 
under this very bill several hundred women 
will find themselves out of employment in 
the coming week, and the anxiety of to-day 
will undoubtedly give place to genuine 
misery and want during the winter. Wo- 
men, as a general thing, live up to their in- 
comes; few are there in the departments 
who have not others dependent upon them; 
many are abandoned wives, some widows, 
and half orphans; and, unfortunately, the 
majority are women who have been brought 
up in ease and idleness, with surface educa- 
tions, and devoid of a thorough knowledge 
of any one thing by which they can earn 
an honest livelihood. It is by no means an 
insignificant fact that whilst the whole 
country swarms with schools, there are 
none, or but few, that are able to fit a woman 
for maintaining herself. Educated for mar- 
riage, women are often unfitted to be wives 
and mothers; ignorant of housekeeping as 
they are of physiology, their homes are 
comfortless, their children sickly, and their 
disappointed husbands become estranged. 
Often ignorance is the cause of household 
difficulties. Many a close observer can tell 
this. How much teachers have to answer 
for, it is time for the Republic to decide. 
Meantime these women soon to be dis- 
missed must be provided for, and since 
‘‘Boffin’s Bower’ in Boston has been so 
successful, we suggest that some rich 
philanthropist establish a branch of the 
Bower in this city. M. F. F. 

Washington, D. C. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Ex-QUEEN IsSABELLA has informed King 
Alfonso that she has decided to take no 
part whatever in the political affairs of the 
kingdom. 

Mrs. SHEPHERD WELLs officiated a few 
days since at the laying of the corner stone 
of the new building for Indigent Women at 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Rosa Bonueur, the distinguished artist, 
was thrown from a carriage while riding in 
the country, near Paris, recently, and re- 
ceived several injuries. 

Mrs. W. 8. Roprnson (Warrington) is get- 
ting ready for publication a small collection 
of her husband’s letters, which will be pre- 
ceded by a short memoir. 

Mrs. S1enraco, of Grenada, Mississippi, 
announces that, owing to the bad health of 
her husband, she has assumed editorial 
charge of the Grenada (Miss.) Sentinel. 

Mrs. Pautina Wricut Davis, wife of 
Thomas Davis, and widely known in con- 
nection with her efforts in behalf of the el- 
evation and independence of Woman, died 
at Providence, last week. : 

Miss Mary Hayes, of Springfield, Mass, , 
milliner, whose funeral took place Thurs- 
day afternoon, was highly respected, and 
the stores were closed in her honor while 
the funeral was being held. 

ANNIE T. Howe.ts thinks the trailing 
arbutus should be adopted as the floral em- 
blem of the United States, since it was the 
first flower seen by the pilgrims who landed 
from the Mayflower in 1620. 

FRANCES E. Lorp, of Portland, who has 
been for so many years teacher of Latin at 
Vassar College, has been elected Professor 
of Latin at Wellesley College. This is the 
second professor Maine has given to Well- 
esley. The college is fortunate in securing 
the assistance of this successful teacher. 

Mrs. C. 8. Brooks, of Helena, Ark., has 
brought to the Centennial a beautiful speci- 
men of her work, which is exhibited in the 
women’s pavilion. It is intended to repre- 
sent ‘‘the dreaming Iolanthe,” lolanthe be- 
ing the born-blind daughter of King Rene, 
and the heroine of a pretty play in which 
Mrs. Scott-Siddons has won much praise. 

ELLEN ANNA CARROLL, of Philadelphia, 
left bequests amounting to $8000 to the va-~ 
rious Roman Catholic institutions of this 
city, such as the Theological Seminary, Or- 
phan Asylum, Hospitals, ete., and she pro- 
vided that a bequest of $4000, which she 
made to a cousin, should on her death go to 
the Roman Catholic Society of St. Joseph. 

Mrs. SARAH CALLUM, eighty-one years of 
age, a resident of Iowa Falls, the widow of 
a soldier of the war of 1812, has recently 
discovered that she is entitled to a pension. 
She was married in 1810, and became a 
mother in 1811, and has lived all this time 
in blissful ignorance of the fact that the 
government was paying pensions to soldiers. 

Mrs. Ross, of Corpus Christi, is fairly 
entitled to her name of the ‘‘Cattle Queen of 
Texas.” She owns 75,000 acres of land, in- 
closed by twenty-three miles of fence, on 
which 15,000 beeves per annum are fattened 
for market. Her husband, who died some 
years since, refused an offer of $110,000 for 
one brand of his stock, which has since 
been largely increased. 


Miss ELLA Dietz, the American artiste, 
has supported the part of Jemima, at the 
Haymarket Theater and is said by the Mon- 
etary Gazette, to have shown great versatility 
of talent. ‘‘We should be pleased to see 
her in a higher role, for she is obviously a 
young lady of superior culture and of con- 
siderable talents, and will be seen to best 
advantage in a character drawing more upon 
her undoubted dramatic power.” 


afMrs. Duniway, of the New Northwest, 
had reached Silver City, Idaho, July 17, on 
her overland journey from Portland, Ore- 
gon, to Philadelphia. She had then been 
five and a half weeks on her way, and had 
lectured twenty-two evenings, staged eight 
hundred miles, written four chapters of a 
serial story and seven editorial letters for 
her journal, since she started. She expects 
to reach Philadelphia and return home in 
three months from setting out. 


Mrs. Fanny KeEMBLE is as frank as she 
is sensible in her summing up of the unat- 
tractiveness of a life on the stage, from her 
point of view: ‘It isa business which is 
incessant excitement and factitious emotion, 
unworthy of man; a business which is pub- 
lic exhibition, unworthy of woman. Never 
have I presented myself before an audience 
without a shrinking feeling of reluctance, 
or withdrawn from their presence without 
thinking the excitement I had undergone 
unhealthy, and the personal exhibition odi- 
ous.”’ 
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CALIFORNIA HOUSE- 
KEEPERS AND CHINESE 
SERVANTS. 

A gentleman from Illinois, dining with 

us a few days since, said suddenly: 

“I see that you employ Chinese. My 
wife writes me, ‘Oh! how I wish you could 
bring me back a Chinaman!’” 

So it struck us that a little of our exper- 
ience might not be uninteresting to some 
yearning housekeeper. Wherefore, this 
paper. 

Yes, we employ Chinese. And so do 
many of our friends and acquaintances. 
But, if any housekeeper east of the Rocky 
Mountains, groaning under the dispensa- 
tion of ‘‘Biddie,” looks for the millennium 
to be ushered in by ‘‘John,” let us hasten to 
spread some facts on record, and let her 
read and ponder. John has his good points 
to be sure, but John, after all, is not a saint, 
and to change from Irish to Chinese is not 
to pass from purgatory to paradise. It is 
simply to refresh the chafed housewifely 
spirit, by exchanging a set of Christian 
faults fora set of heathen faults. No more. 
Some California housekeepers thus syste- 
matically rest themselves, by taking doses 
of Erin and the Flowery Land in alterna- 
tion. Others never for a moment look at a 
Chinaman in the character of house-servant, 
but employ ‘‘girls’”’ exclusively; others em- 
ploy Chinese exclusively; and still others 
commingle the two, and thus endeavor to 
solve the hitherto insoluble servant problem. 

Never shall we forget the first Chinaman 
whom we employed as a house-servant. 
The excellent and trusted Bridget who had 
lived with us so long was to be married, 
and, after her, we felt indeed, that ‘‘no Ir- 
ish need apply.” She remained beyond her 
time that we might fill her place, but each 
aspirant to the culinary domain seemed 
worse than the preceding, and finally we 
asked our Chinese laundry-man if he could 
send us ‘‘a China-boy,” as they are. called- 
Biddie protested. 

“Och! I can’t bear to think of ye’s hav- 
ing a Chinaman! They will stale all there 
is in the house, and ye’s won’t know where 
it goes.” 

But we made due allowance for Biddie’s 
prejudices, engaged ‘‘a boy,” and he came 
at the time appointed. 

A neat, rather handsome fellow, he was, 
and as he disappeared into his room, bundle 
in hand, we were conscious of a great draw- 
ing of the spirit toward him. In five min- 
utes he emerged, clad in the daintiest of 
white blouses and aprons, his pigtail girded 
around his head as meaning business, and 
with the quietest step and mien he sought 
us out in the parlor, and ‘‘came and stood 
before us,” his head slightly bowed, his 
hands folded, perfectly silent, awaiting or- 
ders. There was a submissiveness in his at- 
titude, his expression, his whole aspect, 
which suggested the Old Testament and the 
‘Arabian Nights” in turn. Our heart leap- 
ed up, as Wordsworth’s to arainbow. Here 
was a new 7égime indeed! How promising! 
How delightful! 

He went to work in a way which showed 
perfect acquaintance with his duties, and 
we mentally planned to teach him (was he 
not a heathen?), to make much of him, and 
to keep him a longtime. It was nice to 
have such a distingué-looking creature 
around, and how deftly he waited on door 
and table! About the middle of the after- 
noon, another Chinaman appeared on the 
scene, and the two had much cackle togeth- 
er. No. 1 showed No 2 his kitchen, laun- 
dry, and closet; and we concluded that he 
was pleased with his conveniences, and was 
receiving congratulations thereupon. By 
five o’clock he again ‘“‘came and stood be- 
fore us.” 

“My fliend heap-good boy; he stay you; 
I catch-um place, San Flancisco.” 

And China-boy No. 1 summarily depart- 
ed, leaving behind him quite an inferior 
substitute. And with him went, as we 
learned that evening, all the cracked-wheat 
which we chanced to have in the flour- 
closet. 

So we found that Biddie’s generous con- 

cern was not all prejudice. Wonderfully 
keen, observant, and bright, in an hour the 
“China-boy” will take in the situation of 
everything about the house, and will learn 
what it requires a week or two of drill to 
get through the head of an Irish girl, as to 
what, and when, and where, and how. Nor 
do they seem to notice anything, which is 
the wonderful part of it. Those narrow 
little eyes, cut bias, seem always either cast 
down or looking at vacancy, and yet, noth- 
ing escapes their observation. Owing to 
this quickness, one does not dread changing 
them on the score of stupidity. But one 
does dread it on the score of obstinacy, for 
it is next to impossible to make them do 
anything otherwise than as they learned 
from the first person who taught them. 
For instance, one of them would always 
wet his pastry before baking it, and bring 
it out shiny, like a German pretzel. Re- 
monstrances were in vain; ‘‘all right,” was 
always the answer, but the pastry was al- 
ways all wrong. We inferred that he had 
been first taught how to make pie-crust in a 
German restaurant. 

No one understands so well as they, the 
aggregate value of small quantities, and 





how to levy constant minute taxes on the 
family stores. According to the ideas of 
Western nations, such a propensity forfeits 
claim to respect, but to them, as to the an- 
cient Spartans, the disgrace lies, not in 
thieving, but in being found out. There- 
fore, they resent nothing more than being 
accused of lying and stealing, and there is 
nothing, apparently, which they think 
smarter than to lie and to steal. No matter 
how kind you may have been, no matter 
what obligations they may be under: they 
seem to lack the moral sense which recog- 
nizes ingratitude. The Chinaman who 
takes care of our garden, a great gambler, 
and, therefore, often reduced to straits, will 
come to us when hungry to be warmed and 
filled, and if he gets opportunity will carry 
off, on leaving the premises, a loaf of bread, 
a roll of butter, or all the eggs in the hen- 
house. One soon learns to feel neither 
surprise nor indignation at these little oc- 
currences, but simply to guard against them 
as well as may be. 

But to return. Another of our experi- 
ments was Chee. Chee was a capital fellow, 
efficient, neat, anda good cook; but pos- 
sessing a temper which flared up on all oc- 
casions, with or without reason. Then he 
would bang, scold, and mutter in Chinese, 
and, immediately thereupon, came the an- 
nouncement : 

“You get ‘nother boy; 1 go.” 

And go he would, house full of company, 
family sick, or what not. He was such a 
good servant, otherwise, that we took him 
back three times, after which we concluded 
that the next time he left he might stay 
away. The occasion soon came, for the 
cunning fellow had learned that our threats 
of non-payment of wages were as empty 
air; and, after this, we had no hold on him. 
He hung about for some weeks, dropping 
in occasionally or sending a representative 
spy to see what his chances were, but Chee’s 
day was over. A long-suffering family had 
rebelled at last, and, in process of time, he 
became convinced of the fact, and went into 
the laundry business. 

It was comical to see his preparations for 
leaving. He always got himself up in his 
best suit, flowing sleeves, pigtail ungirt and 
swinging about his heels, and hat on his 
head; for the Chinese don the hat, instead 
of doffing it, asa token of respect. Thus 
gorgeeusly arrayed, he sought us out in 
whatever part of the house, and bade us a 
ceremonious farewell. And this seems to 
be their rule in leaving a place, no matter 
what the offense: There is none of the hard 
feeling which so often makes it a matter of 
dread to discharge an Irish girl. ‘‘You no 
likee me, I go;” and there is the whole of 
it. And they generally leave everything in 
order behind them. 

So faras we remember, we never parted 
with but one China-boy who omitted a cere- 
monious and amiable leave-taking. And 
he was quite excusable from the Chinese- 
Spartan stand-point. His feelings were in- 
jured, and it happened on this wise. We 
had occasion to go one day to his caboose, 
and rushed in upon a swarthy and unknown 
Chinaman with plate and knife before him, 
deep in the enjoyment of some ‘‘Melican 
grub.” We called upon the Celestial to 
stand forth—he was a Chinese peddler—and 
told our incumbent in mild but positive 
terms, to take his ‘‘cousin’” to the kitchen 
for something wherewith to refresh the in- 
ner (China) man, and always to ask us and 
we would do our endeavors to indorse his 
hospitality. But, at the same time, we 
straitly charged him never again to hide 
any one away in his room, or to take any 
one to board, without consulting us as mis- 
tress of the premises. Mild though we 
were, the mortification of being detected 
was too much for Sam. He was a favorite 
in the family, and had been treated with 
confidence and made a pet of. In five min- 
utes he came to the parlor door and announ- 
ced: ‘Madam, I go,” and was gone before 
we could reach the kitchen, where we 
found dishes standing and everything in 
disorder. But, as we said before, such a 
style of leaving is quite exceptional; and, 
besides, we happened to have paid his wages 
to the full, only the day before. 

No one need expect permanency who 
employs Chinese servants. They are always 
anxious to go to a place, and apparently 
always ready to leaveit. Twenty-five cents 
is a sufficient inducement either way, and 
perhaps it is not strange. For, having 
dared so much in coming to a foreign land 
for the sole purpose of money-getting, a 
spirit of unrest and of greed takes posses- 
sion of them. There is always the hope of 
doing better, and, therefore, they are always 
ready to make a change. 

Of course there are exceptions to the rule; 
of course there are Chinamen who have 
lived in the same family for a length of 
time. But it will generally be found that 
these have been paid extraordinarily high 
wages, or in some other way have had the 
inducement to roam removed. As a rule, 
they change often. ‘‘He lived with me fif- 
teen months; quite a long time for a China- 
boy,” said a lady to us. 

When they desire to leave, there is abso- 
lutely nothing which can be appealed to to 
prevent it, no matter what the embarrass- 
ment, inconvenience, or trouble of the tam- 
ily, except money. Therefore, it has come 
to pass, that most housekeepers make it a 





rule never to pay them quite all their wages 
until ready to part with them. For, only 
thus can anything like justice be extorted 
from our Celestial servitors. All are eager 
for money, all are grasping and venal; and 
this unblushingly, as a matter of course, as 
the recognized law of their life. And for 
skill in a bargain, they out-Yankee us all. 
No one understands so well how to ask a 
high price, to recede step by step, to chaffer, 
and argue, and feel the pulse of the market, 
and to drop just in time to secure the prize. 

To digress a little for an illustration. 
Say the family wash is to be consigned to a 
laundry for a while. On inquiry, finding 
that a neighbor whose wash is larger em- 
ploys Hop Fong at six dollars per month, 
you think to send for Hop Fong. But 
your China-boy by no means lets such an 
opportunity go by for bringing custom to 
his ‘‘fliend,” and proposes to go for Ah 
Sing, to which you good-naturedly consent. 

So Ah Sing makes his appearance, very 
polite and smiling. 

“You catchee wash?” 

“Yes; how much you ask, one month?” 

“I catchee him, then I sabe.” 

But you are too wise for such an arrange- 
ment. 

“No; my wash no very big; one man, 
one child, me; how much you ask?” 

‘‘Ah,” watching your face very attentive- 
ly. ‘I think all same flee dollars one week.” 

“Three dollars one week! Too much!” 
and you look resolute. ‘‘That is twelve 
dollars one month! No, indeed!” 

“A-h. I think nine dollars one mon’.” 

‘“‘No; I no pay nine dollars one month. 
Too muchee.” 

“‘A-h. Seven dollars hap.” 

‘‘No; I no pay seven dollars and a half. 
Hop Fong will do it for six dollars one 
month. I give you six dollars, no more. 
You no like it, I send for Hop Fong.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, smiling, 
and with the utmost suavity, having per- 
ceived that you mean what you say, he at 
once accepts and clinches the arrangement. 

“All light. I do all same Hop Fong. 
Six dollar one mon’.” 

Chinese servants bear but little fault- 
finding, and are very unwilling to be told 
how to do anything. ‘“Too much talkee,” 
is something which they cannot abide, even 
of the sort which is necessary. We sent a 
message to the kitchen. ‘‘What did Ching 
say?” we asked. He said: ‘All right; 
shut up; go ’way,” replied the child, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘he always says that.” 

This does not come from a dislike of 
talking in itself, for, when together, they 
have no end of chatter. 

And they have no end of ‘‘cousins” 
(sounding the i as it sounds in pin), in this 
respect out-Biddying Biddie a hundred fold. 
From one to half a dozen Chinamen will 
loiter round a kitchen if they dare, and one 
may feel certain that every Chinese of them 
is hungry. To be hungry seems, indeed, 
their normal condition, for they live by 
scores in their wash-houses and other haunts, 
subsisting on the smallest modicum of food, 
in order to save money. When they drop 
into our kitchens to call on a comrade, 
therefore, one may be certain that those 
bright little sloping eyes are on the alert for 
forage. We have happened suddenly down- 
stairs and found such a visitor in the closet, 
his hand in the sugar-bowl. A neighbor 
met another emerging from her pantry, eat- 
ing pie. When thus confronted, they laugh 
and leave immediately. Not a word is said 
in self-defense, and the housekeeper’s con- 
solation is, that they do not dare to take 
any but small quantities. But it makes 
housekeeping with them not a state of en- 
tire confidence. It is quite a question 
whether or not to put things under lock and 
key. If trusted, they seem to put them- 
selves somewhat upon honor, not to allow, 
at all events, any large amount to be ab- 
stracted. This, and the fact that no drud- 
gery of locking can really prevent theft, 
determines most housekeepers, we think, 
in favor of open closets. Whether this in- 
grained habit of pilfering is at once eradi- 
cated in those who accept Christianity, we 
do not know; but we have been told by 
returned missionaries that they have to set- 
tle the same question, with about the same 
solution. 

We are often reminded of the old geog- 
raphy which used to tell us that the Chinese 
are a very vain people. They come here 
with a secret sense of superiority to us all 
as barbarians, and a secret contempt for 
women in particular as inferior beings, 
which makes it hard for them to submit to 
the control of the mistress of a family. 
Therefore they become ‘‘uppish” quite as 
readily as other servants. Company came 
unexpectedly to lunch, and Doo slammed 
and banged forth his vexations in the most 
approved Irish fashion. 

‘Why you no tell me they come?” 

Reflecting with extreme satisfaction that 
we owed him a little money, we said: 

“Doo! you too much talkee! Be good 
boy; get lunch, heap good!” 

Doo subsided ; his lunch was ‘‘heap good,” 
and his manner heap sulky, likewise. 

They readily learn to cook, and some of 
them excel in the art. Inthe laundry and 
as waiters they are also good. Chamber- 
work they do not take to, and they are as 
ready to slight it as other servants. As we 
have before intimated, much of their value 





depends on the way they were taught, by 
whoever taught them first. 

There is one thing which probably would 
never enter the mind of Eastern people, in 
connection with Chinese servants, but which 
is true everywhere in California among those 
who employ them. No mattcr how good a 
Chinaman may be, ladies never leave their 
children with them, especially little girls. 
On first coming here, we frequently met a 
very lovely lady who always was accompa- 
nied by two little girls, eight and four years 
of age. If she were out, riding or walking, 
making a call or spending the day, the little 
girls were always with her. We asked why 
she was always so encumbered. 

“Oh! she has only a Chinaman, and she 
could not leave her children with him.” 

“But, why not? Is he not a converted 
Chinaman?” for we happened to have heard 
that he had joined the church. 

“Yes; but she does not like to leave 
them; she always takes them with her.” 

A lady was here from the country. 

‘‘Why so short a visit?” 

“Oh, we have only a Chinaman, and my 
husband cannot leave the children, you 
know, and I must go home and relieve 
him.” 

‘‘Has that excellent Chinaman left you?” 

“Oh no; we have him yet; but we never 
leave the children (three girls and a boy) 
one single minute alone. If my husband 
goes out to take a walk while I am gone, 
he has to take them all with him, so you 
can see what bondage he is in during my 
absence.” 

And this is the general feeling. In deal- 
ing with them we are dealing with an un- 
known quantity, and no one thinks of 
trusting them as we trust our own, or the 
negro race. 

It is a curious chapter of history to hear 
housekeepers who employ Chinese, com- 
pare experiences. We meta lady not long 
since who has a Chinaman of a superior 
kind,--one who is partner in a wash-house, 
and of the sort known among themselves as 
a ‘‘Boss.”’ Another has one who is part own- 
er of a Chinese drug-store. We ourselves 
have at present a capitalist who is a money- 
lender, and exacts three per cent. a month 
from his impecunious countrymen. For 
they are keenly alive to all methods of 
money-making, and are, oh! such hard 
masters! 

The ‘‘Boss” Chinaman gradually extended 
his prerogatives, until he went to bed in 
the day-time (an indulgence they highly 
prize), and was often absent for hours to 
gether, looking after his wash-house. He 
was discharged several times, but always 
continued to stay, for he was a good cook; 
but at last patience was exhausted and he 
was once more discharged, with the informa- 
tian that this time he must go. So he left. 
No good Chinaman could be found to fill 
his place; there was plenty of them, as 
there is always, but our friend tried one 
incompetent, untrained, destructive being 
after another, until she had tried twenty, 
and was, as she herself expressed it, ‘‘nearly 
dead.” Good cooking was a special neces- 
sity in the family, and for certain reasons 
only Chinese servants were wanted, At 
last she discharged the twentieth, and was 
faint and despairing, at which crisis Chong 
re-appeared, and she thankfully took him 
back. After a while she learned that 
Chong’s power as a ‘“‘Boss” was such, that 
no Chinaman dared to come to her without 
his sanction, and that he himself had sent 
her those twenty Chinese, not one of whom, 
as he well knew and intended, could do 
anything. And, to crown all, each one had 
paid Chong one dollar for the privilege of 
trying the place, so that the astute creature 
had actually made twenty dollars by the 
operation! And what is more, their rules 
among themselves are such, that as long as 
Chong wants the place no other can apply, 
so that unless she changes to Irish, our 
friend is shut up to Chong, and no other 
until he has a mind to leave. And Chong 
was there at the last showing. 

Calling on our friend whose China-boy is 
part owner of a drug-store, and who has 
been a warm advocate of Chinese servants, 
we noticed that she looked tired, and spoke 
of it. 

“Yes, 1 am tired! tired out with Chinese; 
I have just engaged two Irish girls. When 
I am worn out with Irish, I suppose I shall 
go back to China-boys, but at present I must 
have a rest!” 

‘Why, what has become of your perfect 
heathen?” we inquired, rallying her. 

‘Well, I suppose I was too kind to him. 
He grew too lazy to do his work, and I was 
feeding half a dozen Chinamen whom he 
had hanging round helping him. When I 
finally told him I could not allow it, he flew 
into such a rage that I was afraid of him. 
He was ironing, and every iron went down 
with a bang which made the house tremble. 
I did not dare to leave my daughters in the 
house with him while I went for another, 
so we all staid together until my husband 
came home from the city, and he discharged 
him. The truth is,” she added, ‘‘we ad- 
vanced some of his wages-—he wanted money 
for his drug-store to send to China for med- 
icines, and he has never been good for any- 
thing since.”’ 

It is probable that, having thus antici- 
pated his pay, it seemed to him that he was 
working without wages, and this inflamed 





and angered him. 

While the Chinese work cheaply in almost 
every other industry, as household servants 
they ask the highest prices. We have often 
wondered that the heads of the Six Compa- 
nies do not perceive how wise it would be 
to instruct their clients to ask low wages, 
and thus make allies of the housekeepers, 
But with all their astuteness they have failed 
to perceive this advantage. Chinese lie 
around in their wash-houses and other 
haunts by scores and hundreds, living on 
almost nothing, and apply by the dozen for 
a vacant place as house-servant, but always 
demand five, six, seven and eight dollars 
per week, while little raw China-boys, 
“knee high,” and totally untrained, ask 
three and four dollars per week. And all 
will go back to their dens and consign them- 
selves to two grains of rice a day, rather 
than take less Of course they act under 
instructions, for all these things are settled 
for them by the companies. And they have 
learned to ask ‘‘How many in a family?” 
with as much unction as Bridget herself. 

Give them money enough and they will 
do anything. We lately heard a California 
lady discussing the Chinese question. Her 
husband being a millionare, she has never 
had opportunity to know more than one 
kind of servant, the well-trained and high- 
ly-paid; and some families whom I know 
pay a Chinese French-taught cook as high 
as fifteen dollars per week. 

‘‘What a shame to make all this fuss 
about the Chinese. I would not give my 
Foy for all the Irish and German servants 
that ever were made. The Chinese are a 
perfect blessing to California. I would not 
have them kept away for anything.” 

“Well,” we remonstrated, ‘“‘while it might 
not be best to keep them away altogether, 
do you not think it a pity to have them 
pour in upon us at the rate of a thousand 
a week?” 

“No; Ido not! 
say!” 

‘But there is no end to them. And sup- 
pose that by and by they should take it 
into their wise heads to tamper with what 
‘The Nation’ calls ‘the average politician’ 
of our country. They could capture us by 
mere force of numbers if they set about it.” 

“I would as soon be ruled by the Chinese 
as the Irish!” 

Which reminded us of that other ardent 
Californian, who so frequently avers that 
she would as soon die by an earthquake as 
by a stroke of lightning. 

The burden laid upon the religious por- 
tion of California people by this immigra- 
tion is something fearful. How nobly they 
bear it, how patiently they stagger under it, 
no one can know without living here. We 
have never yet heard one of them complain, 
but we are drawn to tell the story for them. 
Sunday Schools twice a Sunday and even- 
ing schools two or three evenings in the 
week are sustained by the churches, where 
the church members teach Sunday after 
Sunday, evening after evening with heroic 
patience. The work is not an inspiring one 
at best, for these heathens are not hunger- 
ing and thirsting after Christianity, but they 
are hungering and thirsting after English 
enough to enable them to get on. At first, 
all, and some, always, endure the religion in 
order to obtain the English. This 1s per- 
fectly understood; and our religious peo- 
ple teach them the dreary lessons in A, B, 
C, hoping to awaken their minds to an in- 
terest in Christianity during the process. 

But there is more. They come from 
places where opium is always smoked by 
somebody, if not by themselves, and their 
clothes and persons are saturated with its 
fumes. These fumes are so nauseating to 
those unaccustomed to them, that sensitive 
organizations suffer much in the atmosphere, 
and ladies sometimes lose their health in con- 
sequence. How? Why thus, for instance. 
We had a young lady in our Bible Class, 
who was very irregular in attendance. She 
was a lovely girl, daughter of one of our 
wealthiest families, seemed much interest- 
ed, yet was frequently absent. On inquir- 
ing the cause, we found that her health had 
been broken down by teaching in a Chinese 
Sunday School in San Francisco. The 
school convened immediately after morning 
service. The odor spoken of so nauseated 
her that she could not eat on returning 
home to dinner, and she often went without 
food for the most of the day in consequence. 
The irregularity brought on dyspepsia, and, 
after teaching thus a year, she was obliged 
to give it up and call in a physician. 

We joined a party of ladies last Christ- 
mas, who proposed an expedition through 
the Chinese shops in San Francisco, with 
the view of purchasing for the holidays. 

After going in and out of several, one of 
the ladies said: 

“I do not believe Ican go any further. 
It always makes me sick to visit these 
shops.” 

We had been conscious of the same diffi- 
culty, and it increased to such a degree that 
the expedition was given up. For the same 
reason people who are very sensitive often 
cannut wear clothing done up in Chinese 
laundries. 

There is but one general opinion, we think, 
on the Chinese question among the better 
class of Californians, which is that those 
already here are probably not too many; 
that they should be well treated, and should 
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be instructed in Christianity; but that any 
further immigration should be placed under 
restrictions. The Chinese have been inval- 
uable in building the Pacific Railroad, and 
are useful on the great wheat and wine 
ranches, and in all those industries which 
require patient and persistent labor. When 
employed by gangs in these ways, they 
work under their own ‘‘bosses,” and exhib- 
it a trained submissiveness, refreshing to 
the capitalist, in contrast with the turbu- 
jence of ‘‘strikes,” and of ‘‘guilds,” and of 
‘‘unions.”’ As house-servants, likewise, 
they are useful to the extent, and in the 
manner described, and their competion has 
been salutary and useful. But let our coun- 
trymen beware! Their business men are 
as keen, as astute as ours; they watch the 
situation with the utmost intelligence, ready 
to seize every opportunity, to leap into 
every opening, with the advantage of a 
peasantry at their back whom they can hire 
at the smallest wages, and control absolutely. 

Nothing so disheartens Californians as the 
flippant tone of certain eastern journals on 
this subject. ‘‘If the Chinese can drive our 
people to the wall, let them!” exclaims such 
an one. When we read such remarks, we 
recall the look of reproach and menace with 
which Frederick Douglas exclaimed on the 
rostrum: ‘‘This proud Anglo-Saxon race! 
they think themselves superior to all the 
world!” Such a spirit of defiance is to’ be 
dreaded in approaching the Chinese ques 
tion. It comes of ignorance and of vanity. 
The English in Australia have not felt 
above taking precautions in reference to 
this wonderful people—why should we? 
The Chinese are indefinitely endowed with 
what we are accustomed to call ‘‘the ele- 
ments of success,” and, judging by the 
judgment we apply to ourselves, they are 
sure to succeed. In economy, we cannot 
compare with them. In industry, they ex- 
cel us all. In keenness, and sharpness, 
and ‘‘smartness,” we are scarcely a match 
for them. In endurance, and patience, and 
perseverance, the palm is theirs. We are 
no brighter than they, and scarcely so quick 
to learn. Would that our brothers in the 
east might look at these things and consider! 

And if such editors would then lift up 
their eyes and look abroad, they would see 
that wherever the Chinese have been allowed 
free immigration,—in South America, in the 
islands of the Pacific, in portions of the 
eastern continent,—they have been a blight 
and not a blessing. Do our brethren rea- 
lize that it is only men who come from 
China? Not women, not children, not fam- 
jlies—that would mean citizenship; that 
would give hope that they might become 
interested in the welfare of this country; 
that would imply that even if they were to 
overwhelm us with numbers, and under- 
mine our Anglo-Saxon civilization, their 
own, though inferior, might take its place. 
No; only men; at the rate of a thousand a 
week :—a thousand a week, with all their 
tails behind them; intent, like an army of 
grasshoppers, on gleaning all they can from 
the face of the country, ready and willing 
to leave it a desert, so they may only strip 
the land and get home, that other, and still 
other thousands, and tens of thousands may 
repeat the process, and so on ad infinitum. 

‘Drive our people to the wall?” Of course 
they can! Can’t they live on two grains of 
rice a day and the entrails of animals? Can’t 
they sleep in a bunk under a sidewalk and 
enjoy it? Can't they make a home of a de 
serted coal-hole, and lodge sumptuously? 
Nor let our tender-hearted eastern country 
men and countrywomen pity them, and fan- 
cy that they do this only because they can- 
not do otherwise. They prefer it. Their 
choice dish is pig entrails. Give them sev- 
eral vacant houses, and they will fit one up 
with bunks, tier above tier, and, deserting 
the others, sleep by hundreds in that. 

May wisdom be ours! The Chinese have 
endured for ages. Compared with them, 
we are of yesterday. They still possess the 
same wonderful elements of perpetuity 
which they have had for thousands of years. 
They have seen the rise and fal] of many 
nations. We should not defy possibilities. 
—Scribner’s Magazine. 


2+ 
7? 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 

The closing of the thirty-ninth year of 
the existence of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, 
marks an era in its history. Never was it 
ina more healthful condition pecuniarily, 
physically, intellectually, spiritually, than 
it is to-day. Its new Williston Hall, de- 
voted to science and art, just completed, 
its recent improvements in the main build- 
ings to add to the comfort, health and hap- 
piness of the pupils, its corps of enthusias- 
tic and zealous teachers, its broad and gen- 
erous plans for the future, its progressive 
Board of Trustees with William 8. Tyler, 
the accomplished Amherst Professor as its 
President, its latest acquisition of General 
F. A. Walker, of Yale, as Trustee, all com- 
bine to make this institution a felt power 
among the educational influences of our 
nation. Already are kindred schools spring- 
ing up in this and other lands. England 
and South Africa alike are copying after 
this model and are loudly calling for her 
teachers. The old graduates are sending to 
South Hadley from far and near, elegant 
and choice specimens of sculpture, paint- 
ings, photographs, fossils, collections of 
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algw, etc., to add to the working power of 
their loved Alma Mater. The class just 
graduated go forth as the peers of the grad- 
uates of Amherst or Williams, and in some 
respects far superior. They go out, as Gov. 
Bullock, who gave the anniversary address, 
said, to enrich and bless the world by 
their innate purity of character and sweet- 
ness of life; and these elements entering 
into their professional occupations, advance 
them to a throne that cannot be reached 
by those of less fine mould. “Fifty years 
ago,” said the orator, ‘‘such a college as 
this had only an existence among the eter- 
nal decrees. Now Woman’s place is rec- 
ognized and she is taking her true position 
in the social equality of the States. She is 
no longer to be treated as a spoiled child, 
or as a saint; no longer to kindle a senti- 
mental devotion, as indicated by knightly 
tournaments, but to take her position as 
one of the important factors of the nation’s 
wealth, carrying her into fresh, unsullied 
fields of labor, in the world of science and 
art, without losing any of her comeliness of 
soul. Could Miss Lyon look upon such a 
scene as that which our eyes have just be- 
held and listen to the keen, sharp, discrim- 
inating answers to questions propounded to 
wide-awake scholars by able teachers, she 
would have seen a practical result of her 
doing something. The prospects of the 
coming year as’ to the number of pupils is 
about as usual, and in these days of pecun- 
iary pressure, the price of board and tui- 
tion, fuel and lights being but $175 a year, 
there will be no lack of applicants. The 
motto of Miss Lyon, ‘‘Moderate expense, 
highest culture,” is the thought of those 
most deeply interested in her ‘‘Missionary 
offering” to the world.— Advance. 
Petre alge = Maas ae 
ECCLESIASTICAL UNION. 

Propositions for the union of various 
ecclesiastical bodies, which have a degree 
of kinship in faith or practice, continue to 
be made. The latest is a proposal from the 
English Bishop of Lincoln for something 
approaching an organic union between the 
Wesleyan Methodists and the Church of 
England. The planis stated to be, in brief, 
that the Wesleyans come into the Estab- 
lishment and put themselves under Episco- 
pal jurisdiction, and, in return, their clergy 
men are to be allowed to do whatever un- 
ordained men may do about a religious ser- 
vice. As the Wesleyans feel perfectly able 
to stand alone, and have no special desire 
for a union with any other body, they treat 
these propositions with a mixture of indig- 
nation and derision—the more so as the 
Bishop who makes them is the same one 
who gave the decision sustaining the vicar 
of Owston Ferry in his refusal to permit 
the title of ‘‘Reverend” to be applied on a 
tombstone to a Wesleyan clergyman. 


oe 
SENSIBLE GIVING. 


The Visiting Committee for Out-door Re- 
lief on Staten Island, N. Y., report that: 
“‘A permanent improvement in the condi 
tion of the poor was the object of this com- 
mittee. They determined to give relief 
only in the form of work, and further limit- 
ed this to men and unmarried women, find- 
ing the men only too ready to depend upon 
the exertions of their wives. Able-bodied 
men, on applying for relief, are offered tick- 
ets to astone yard, where they are paid at 
the rate of seven cents per hour,—this form 
of work being chosen by the committee as 
unattractive; and they have fixed upon 
wages below the market rate, so that only 
those will apply who cannot get work 
through the natural channels.” 


HUMOROUS. 
Literary Men.—It is not fair to say that 


persons who are fond of oysters are ‘Lovers 
of Shelley.” 


Curate (reproachfully.) ‘‘And I’m afraid 
you've taken more beer to night than is good 
for you, Giles.” 

Inebriated Rustic. ‘‘Sure-ly, Sir, I dare 
say I could ’a carried it hom’ easier in ajar.” 


Upon the Rink the lady sat, 
Beside her lay her dainty hat, 
All crumpled; 
She looked the picture of distress, 
So dusty was her pretty dress, 
And rumpled. 
“T can’t get up,” in faltering tone 
She said. I thought that, perhaps, alone 
She would not. 
I picked her up. She was not hurt— 
’Twas but the tightness of her skirt; 
She could not! 


One English playwright is said to have 
written to another as follows: ‘‘Dear Bob— 
You really must show more caution in con- 
structing your plots, or the governor will 
be sure to discover the dead body of Ger- 
aldine in the cellar, and then your secret 
will be out You consulted me about the 
strychnine. I certainly think you are giv 
ing it to him in rather large doses. Let 
Emily put her mother ina mad-house. It 
will answer your purpose well to have the 
old girl out of the way. I think your forge- 
ry is for too small a sum; make it three 
thousand. Leave the rest of your particu- 
larly nice family circle to me. I will finish 
them off, and send you back the ‘fatal dag- 
ger’ afterward by book-post. Yours, etc.” 


A good story is told how an “‘autograph 
lady” of San Francisco obtained the signa- 
ture of Dom Pedro. While the Emperor 
was at the Palace Hotel in that city, she re- 

aired thither, ascertained which were the 

razilian apartments, and presented her- 
self to his Majesty’s secretary, stating her 
desire. 

















‘It will be necessary for the lady to re- 
duce her request to writing,” said the sec- 
retary. And she quickly wrote the follow- 
ing note: 

“Will the Emperor of Brazil have the 
kindness to give his autograph to an Amer- 
ican lady—one who admires the quiet digni- 
ty of a great monarch in our dear republic?” 

The secretary took the nete and disap- 
peared. But the lady was astonished when 
he presently returned and announced ‘His 
Majesty the Emperor of Brazil.” The se- 
quel is thus related by a California news- 
paper: 

**His Majesty turned upon her a fine pair 
of natural Brazilian pebbles and bowed. 
The lady bowed. His Majesty also was 
pleased to extend his majestic hand, much 
in the approved fashion of a well-bred 
gentlemen taking the hand of a well-bred 
lady, and says he, in the kindest and most 
gracious manner, 

**Miss-——you would like my autograph?” 

“If you please, your Majesty,” says she. 

‘Without further ado the Emperor de- 
posited his stalwart body in a chair and 
dashed off his signature, ‘Dom Pedro d’Al- 
cantara,’ and handing the autograph to the 
delighted visitor, bowed graciously and 
withdrew.” 


Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


Solong and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and resumed 
practice at 293 Tremont Street, where he hopes 
to receive the patronage of his old friends. 

Patients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m30 

(2 Preserve this notice. 

DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 

and Retreat for Invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 A.M. 
and from 2 to 5 o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute, 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
larsamonth. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o’clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
lyl4 Medical Director. 

















DRESS REFORM ROOM 


MRS. M. A. WHITAKER, 


NO. 212 SOUTH 8 TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


(Agent for GEORGE FROST & CO., Boston, 
Mass. ly8 


» Madame FOY’S 
Corset skirt Supporter. 


Increases in Popularity 


reer, 70 and 

For HEALTH, COMFORT and 
STYLE is acknowledged THE 
BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 


made. 

For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
MANUPACTUERD SOLELY BY 

FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L, Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stand 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
(Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 


Address MISS H. L, LANG, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mase. 
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FINE TOILET SOAPS. 


The best value in TOILET SOAPS 
is found in 


Robinson’s Indexical 


Large Oval Tablets. 


Honey, Glycerine, White Glycerine, Brown 
Windsor, Turtle Oil, Oatmeal Glycerine, 
Palm Oil, White Windsor, Alpine, Sun- 
flower, Poncine, Bay Leaf, Almond 
Meal, Rice Flour, Tar, Sand, 
Pumice, &c. 


ALMOND MEAL SOAP.—Registered July 27, 1875. 
Rich in Sweet Almond Meal, Albumen, lycerine, 
Balsams and Ottos. Its fine emollient properties 
are unexcelled by any Toilet Soap now in use, 

RICE FLOUR SOAP.—Registered July 13, 1875. 
An extra fine white Toilet Soap, with abundant, 
agreeable and lasting perfume. 

OATMEAL GLYCERINE SOAP.—Registered June 
8, 1875. Recommended for use in all extremes of 
weather. It is especially adapted to the tender 
skins of young children, Made exceedingly mild, 
it is far preferable to the best Castile. 


CAUTION. 


The only genuine Oatmeal Soap is ROBINSON'S 
OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest fine 
Toilet Soap in the world, and a perfect winter soap. 
Ask for ROBINSON’S OATMEAL SOAP. 

The above Soaps are made only by the 


INDEXICAL SOAP CO., 
ROBINSON BROS. & CO., BOSTON. 
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8 0 fi Magnificent Chromos, 24% feet 

or 8 e long, 24 colors, for $100 $00 
perdozen. “The Wise Virgin,” “Beatrice,” “Snow 
Storm,” &c. Send $1.00 for Sample, satisfaction 
guaranteed. Chromos of all kinds, New style, 9x11. 
Catalogue free. J. LATHAM & CO., Art Publishers, 
419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


ly6 
A. N. HARDY, 
Photographer, 
22 WINTER ST., BOSTON. 
Cards, Cabinets and Promenades, 


Pictures for frames of all sizes, finished in 
India Ink, Crayon, and Water Colors. 


Old pictures copied and enlarged. Prices reasonable. 
3m27 


W CAN'T BE BEAT. Twenty handsome Ad 
dress Cards, no two alike, your name on 
thom ail, for 10 cts., and stamp. A large, spicy paper 
and list of all styles with order, or paper and 10 sam- 
ples for 3 cts. 
> z ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
wy 





10 PER CENT NET. 
Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First- 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer of ours ever waited 
a 7 for interest or principal when dne. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union, 
who will confirm the above facts. 
J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 
47wl or 72 Cedar st., New York. 


Ty y a] a 

WHAT THEY SAY OF 

Without exception the hand st busi pam- 
phlet we have ever seen. It is worth preserving 
as aspecimen of the printers’ art in this Centen- 
nial year of the Republic. The contents are 
very valuable to business men who believe from 
their own experience and observation, and from 
the testimony of others, that ‘systematic and per- 
sistent advertising is the sure road to success in bus- 
iness."’ The book tells how to get the most for one’s 
money, where and how to advertise to the best ad- 
vantage. Simple justice requires us to say of Mr. 
Evans, that he thoroughly knows his business, faith- 
fully attends to it, and makes his patrons’ interests 
identical with his own. If energy, fidelity and hon- 
esty deserves patronage, he deserves it. Advertisers 
cannot do better than to entrust their business to his 
care.— Boston, Watchman, July 0, 1876. 

It will be found eminently useful to all classes of 
advertisers,as well as those who contemplate advertis- 
ing.—Mass Ploughman, July 19, 1876. 


EVANS’ 


It is a very handsome and attractive pamphlet,with 
an illuminated cover. Interspersed with the statis- 
tics are valuable bits of information and advice, 
which Mr. Evans’ experience suggests to advetisers. 
It isa thoroughly useful publication.—Boston Daily 
Globe, July 12, 1876. 

Mr, T. C. Evans, one of the active advertisin 
agents of this city, has published a Centennial edi- 
tion of his handbook, which is full of information 
to advertisers who desire to place their favors where 
they will do the most good. The book is interesting 
to all who desire information regarding the press.— 
Boston Daily Journal, July 13, 1876. 

The most gorgeously picturesque affair we have yet 
seen. After seeking for information in its pages, 
which will be found in a compact shape, it will be a 
cheerful diversion to take one more glance at that 
wonderful title page. T.C. Evans, 252 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass., is responsible for this convenient 
Hand-Book.—New York, Moores Rural, July 22, 1876. 


ADVERTISING 


It is ahandsome pampblet of 50 28, worthy the 
attention ofall who advertise,—that is in other words, 
of all who seek success and gain it in business, The 
lists furnished are carefully prepared, and are the re- 
sults of the long experience and prosperous career of 
the agency. Boston Daily Traveller, July 14, 1876, 

Itisa beauty. It will give the people some good 
hints about advertising, and, if they should wish to 
do the business through Mr. Evans, they will find him 
asquare man to deal with.—Springfield Union, July 
14, 1876. 

Contains a list of the principal newspapers of 
the country with statements of their circulations and 
their advertising rates. It is printed in a neat and 
attractive style, and the advertiser will find it con- 
tains much valuable information.— Cincinnati Times, 
July 15, 1876. 


The cover isatriumph of typographic art, and the 
contents of value to extensive advertisers.— Glouces- 
ter Advertiser, July 28, 1876. 


HAN D-BOOK, 


A very beautifully printed book and contains a 
very large amount of valuable information for adver- 
tisers. We have done business with Mr. Evans for 
several years and have found him reliable, prompt and 
enterprising.— Boston Universalist, July 29, 1876. 

Itisin pamphlet form, with illuminated covers, 
containing patriotic designs, and is as interesting and 
useful as it is a neat publication. Mr. Evans has had 
business relations with the Avalanche for a long time, 
and we can bear testimony to his energy, promptness, 
knowledge of publishing interests and reliability.— 
Memphis “soalenche, July 25, 1876. 

The titlepage of the cover is the most beautiful in 
design and execution that we have seen on any Cen- 
tennial book, and the arrangement of the inside mat- 
ter is excellent. If you wish to advertise in any 
number of papers, and wish a good agent to advise 
with, write to T. C. Evans, Boston, Mass., and we 
feel assured you will find him, as we always have, 
honorable, attentive, and fully posted in his business. 
—N. Y. Illustrated Christian Weekly, July 22, 1876. 


CENTENNIAL 


Gives admirable suggestions to persons wishing to 
bring their goods before the public. There is a wise 
economy in the matter of advertising, and Mr. Evans 
has made the study of this a specialty. What he 
does not know about it, one need not feel anxious to 
discover; what he does know he will cheerfully dis- 
oo at 252 Washington Street.—Zion’s Herald, July 








A pamphlet of fifty pages, filled with informa- 
tion such as every business man needs in decidin 
how much he will advertise, and in what papers. It 
indicates that Evans’ agency is thoroughly versed in 
its business, and we are glad to add that asto effi- 
ciency and reliability it has earned the confidence of 
the public by a re | period of successful business,— 
Cong'l July 19, 1876. 

Beautifully printed on tinted paper, and has a hand- 
some illuminated cover. This Hand-Book gives 
some valuable hints regarding the best and most ju- 
dicious mode of advertising at the least expense.— 
Boston Pilot, July 29, 1876. 


EDITION 


It has a valuable list of papers, catalogued accord- 
ing to location, and very convenient for the use of 
business men seeking a proper advertising channel 
Mr. Evans professes to do business with reliable joar- 
nals only, and judging from those enumerated in the 
“Centennial Catalogue.” we should say that the pro- 
fession was a sincere one.—Washington Chronicle, 
July 15, 1876. 

A very neat and usefaol publication, and shows that 
the publisher, Mr. T. C. Evans, of 252 Washington 
street, Boston, has a clear idea of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities connected with the business of adver- 
tising agent. His agency is thoroughly reliable, em- 
braces all the most valuable advertising mediums in 
the country, and he is thus enabled to offer superior 
inducements to his patrons.— Pittsburgh Commercial, 
July 15, 1876. 


It is sent post paid on receipt of 25 cts, by 
T. C. EVANS, 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENT. 
252 Washington Street, Boston. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough Collegiate 
EDUCATION TO BOTH SEXES, 


Who here pursue the same courses of study, ‘and re- 


ceive the same Seppe. 
Total expenses, including Tuition, Board, Washing, 
use of Books, &c., $350 a year. 
NO EXTRA CHARGES. 
For Catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, &c., Address:— 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 

SwartTHmore Co.tiece, Delaware Co., Penn. 
2 SS a en oe 
| Fe —— SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

AUBURNDALE, (near Boston,) Mass. Delightful 
home; special care of health, manners and morals. 

Address, CHARLES C. BRAGDON, 
Principal. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


259-265 Boylston Street. 
The forty-ninth year begins Sept. 13. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
PosT GRADUATE 


OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 


All of which, at any stage, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 

A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for business, College or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are pre for any college, receiving the same- 
instruction as{the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success, 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the midst of the most 
refining influences. Two years’ tria] ha’ shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 

and the principals consulted on Wednesdays in Au- 

gust and daily on and after Sept. 6, from 94 tol 

o'clock. Catalogues may be had at A. Williams & 

Co’s, 273 Washington St, Thos. Groom & Co’s, 8 

State St., or by mail. CUSHINGS & LADD. 
5wi 





WOMAN'S Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
North College Avenue and Twenty first St., Phil. 





The twenty-seventh winter session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6th, in the commodious new College 
Building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills’ and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. Spring Course of Lectures, practical 
demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
forexpense of material) to all Matriculants of the 
year. Address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M. Dean, 
North College Ave and 21st 8t., Philadelphia. Pa. 





WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
ogencens by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of Phew Any persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 


—— to call. 

dness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. KR. PIERCE, 


339 Tremont Street Boston, 
12m15 





PRICE LIST 
OF 
G. B. ULLMAN & CO's. 


FASHIONABLE 


Address and Visiting 
CARDS. 


Cards printed in good style on good stock 
at short notice, and sent post paid to any 
part of the United States or Canadas at the 
following rates: 


50 White Bristol, one name, 25 cts. 
25 White Bristol, one name, 15 cta. 
50 Tinted Bristol, Granite or Plaid, one 

color or mixed, 30 cts. 
25 cards one name, 20 cts. 
Snowflake, Marble, Repp, Damask and 

Enamel, per dozen, 20 cts. 
50 cards one name, 50 cta. 


We have over one hundred styles 


MOURNING CARDS i's cenit sctpte 


cent stamp. 
IN ORDER 

to introduce our Cards we will send 20 cards, 
no two alike, including snowflake, Marble, 
Repp, Damask, Enamel, Granite, Plaid, 
Tinted, &c., printed in your own name, for 
15 CTS, In ordering say you want a 
“general mizture.” 8 packs 8 names, all 
mixed, for $1. 


AGENTS WANTED 


in every town and city in the United States and Can- 
adas, to whom we offer inducements unsu y 
any firm in the United States. A complete outfit of 
our Chromo, Glass, Marble, Snow Flake, Satin, Repp, 
Damask, Tinted and White Bristol. 1 of every 
any! with special price list to agents for 25 cents. 

f an agert sends us a $2 order keep back price paid 


for the outfit., 
SAMPLES 


of Snowflake, Marble, Enamel, Repp, Damask, 
Tinted and White Bristol, and copy of th 
Rambler, a 20-colaumn paper, full of interesting read- 
ing matter, and containing list and full — ars of 
over 100 styles Of the most fashionable cards, sent 
for 3cent stamp. No free samples. 

Address all orders to 


G. B. ULLMAN & CO., 


Winter Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
3m25 
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The Woman's Journal. 


————————— 


Boston, Sept. 2, 1876. 


Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN's JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN's JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE STATE CONVENTION. 


The Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts, men 
and women, are invited to send delegates toa State 
Convention to be held in Boston, at the Meionaon, 
Tremont Temple, on Tuesday, September 12, 1876, at 
11 a. M., to consider their political duties in regard to 
the fall elections; also to make nominations for State 
officers if it is considered advisable. 

Each town and each ward of a city is entitled to 
one delegate, and to one additional delegate for each 
one thousand inhabitants or majority fraction thereof. 

By order of the Woman Suffrage State Central 
Committee. 








Tuomas J. Loturop, Chairman. 
Henry B. BLackwELL, Secretary. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION will be held in Philadel- 
phia on Monday and Tuesday, October 2 and 3, com- 
mencing its sessions Monday evening, October 2, at 
7.30 P. M., and continuing Tuesday, October 3, at 
10.30 A. M., 2.30 P. M., and 7.30P.M. The public 
are respectfully invited to attend. 

Auxiliary State and local societies are entitled to 
send delegates equal in number to the respective 
Congressional delegations of their States. 


By order Ex. Com., 
Mary A. Livermore, President, | 
Lucy STONE, Chairman Ex. Com. § 





FOURTH WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 

A Fourth Congress of Women will be held at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., October 4, 5 and 6, in St. George's 
Hall; the daily sessions beginning at 10.30 A. M., 2 
P. M., and 7 P. M. 

Entertainment during the sessions of the Congress 
will be provided for officers and speakers upon appli- 
cation to Mrs, Emma Bartol, No. 1900 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia. 





Maria Mitcue.t, President, | 
Avice C. FLtetcuer, Secretary. { 


OREGON WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The undersigned, Executive Committee of the Ore- 
gon State Woman Suffrage Association, hereby call a 
special meeting of the Association to convene at Sa- 
lem, Oregon, on the 12th day of September, 1876. The 
Convention will continue its sessions, with usual in- 
termissions, for three or more days. First session at 
10 o'clock a. M. on the day specified. 

The object of this special session is to devise ways 
and means to induce the law-makers who will be in 
Legislative session there, to consider carefully and 
candidly the demands of Woman for political equality. 

H. A. Lovenary, 
F, F. Victor, 
A. J. Duntway, 
JAcoB CONSER, 
E. M. Roork. 

Ex. Com. 0. 8. W.S. A. 














SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. 


We make our friends the following prop- 
osition for new subscribers. Wr WILLSEND 
THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS 
FOR SIXTY CENTS, commencing,—say the 
first week of September. Here is a great 
chance to push the JouRNAL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportunity. 
Subscribe for your friends. Persuade oth- 
ars to subscribe for it. If every one of our 
subscribers will devote half a day to can- 
vassing for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, on the 
above terms, we shall add a thousand names 
to our list ina fortnight. We urge all our 
readers to unite in a simultaneous effort to 
add this thousand names to our list. With 
the forthcoming political Woman Suffrage 
meeting to be held in Boston the 12th of 
September, and with the State and National 
campaign that will follow, the next four 
months of the WomMAN’s JouRNAL will be 
exceedingly interesting and valuable. Go 
to work for it, dear friends, this very week. 
SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. L. 8. 
oe 


WORK, AND HOW TO WORK. 








With the coming of cool weather comes 
also the suggestion of opportunities to help 
our cause along by concerted action. For 
want of money there has been a great fall- 
ing off of local work within a few years. 
But there are cheering signs of renewal 
now. Many applications for lectures are 
received, and for the services of Miss Hind- 
man, from all parts of Massachusetts. 
Her first field will be Bristol County. 

The best opportunity to arrange with 
Miss Hindman will be at the State Conven- 
tion, which is to be held in Mieonaon Hall 
(Tremont Temple) in Boston, September 
12th, where all the Suffragists of the State 
should gather to counsel in regard to the 
best political method to pursue. It seems 
inevitable that an entirely new course will 
be taken, and it ought to receive the sanc- 
tion of at least a majority of the friends of 

« Woman Suffrage. 

It seems to me sure that there is a large 
public sentiment ready to express itself at 
the ballot-box, if there is an opportunity. 
When it is once known how large this 
power is, the proper course to pursue will 
be clearer. 





It seems impossible that the honest, earn- 
est work carried on now for many years in 
Massachusetts, should not have produced 
a result which political parties will see it is 
their interest to recognize. 

When the “Fifth Avenue Conference” 
was held in the interest of political ‘‘re- 
form,” and among its most influential mem- 
bers were strong advocates of Woman Suf- 
frage, who yet made no allusion to Woman’s 
disfranchisement as one of the wrongs to 
be righted, it caused a feeling of despair 
of any near help from political action. But 
when I remember the large army of ‘‘plain 
people” whom I meet in city and county, 
men whose daughters must earn their living, 
and who are waiting for a chance to give 
their votes to help their girls to political 
rights, 1 am persuaded Suffragists should 
adopt a policy which will give them this 
chance. Still more do 1 believe this method 
to be the true one, when I see how rapidly 
the temperance party is coming to recognize 
Woman Suffrage as a temperance instru- 
mentality, and how large a number of wo- 
men are prepared to vote on that question 
if they could. 

But whatever course of action is decided 
on, each individual Suffragist should be 
girded for work in some way. There are 
petitions to circulate, tracts to distribute, 
lectures to provide for, subscribers for the 
Woman's JourNAL to get, and a constant 
use of personal influence upon those with 
whom we come in daily contact. The oid 
century has closed and left all women dis- 
franchised. If we are not up and doing, 
the Century just begun will also close, and 
still all women will .be disfranchised. 
Nothing but personal work can bring Wo- 
man Suffrage, and no honest, persevering 


effort is ever lost or wasted. L. 8. 
—_—_ - ese ———— 
POLITICAL ARITHMETIC FOR THE STATE 


CONVENTIONS, 


The time has come when the Republican 
party of Massachusetts must move forward 
or backward on the question of Woman 
Suffrage. For seven years it has been 
under ‘“‘consideration” in its State Conven- 
tions: Twice it has received an unqualified 
endorsement in the platforms. Last year 
a resolution, reported by Hon. Henry L. 
Dawes and unanimously adopted, declared 
that “the Republican party of Massachu- 
setts, in State affairs, will support all meas- 
ures that concern the promotion of the 
Equal Rights of all American citizens ir- 
respective of sex.” Accordingly, the Senate 
voted to submit a Woman Suffrage Consti- 
tutional amendment to the qualified voters. 
But, although seventy-five representatives 
voted for it, a majority of the Republican 
members of the House of Representatives 
repudiated the pledge, and defeated the 
amendment. 

In view of this act of repudiation, the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
promptly resolved that ‘‘no party will be 
entitled to the future support of the Suffrag- 
ists, in State affairs, unless it makes the es- 
tablishment of Woman Suffrage one of its 
avowed objects, and also invites women to 
take part in its primary meetings, with an 
equal voice and vote in the nomination of 
candidates and the transaction of business.” 
A memorial has been addressed by the Suf- 
frage Association to every nominating con- 
vention, asking for the admission of women 
to the caucuses. The Prohibitory State 
Convention has unanimously adopted it. 
It remains to be seen whether the Republi- 
cans and Democrats, at their State Conven- 
tions, September 5th and 6th, will be equally 
just and liberal. 

A majority of the Suffragists of Massa- 
chusetts are Republicans. In the National 
election they will support Hayes and 
Wheeler. But they cannot be expected to 
vote for State officers nominated by a party 
which refuses to admit women to member- 
ship, while another party has made Woman 
Suffrage one of its avowed objects, has 
admitted women to equal membership, and 
has nominated a State ticket, every name 
upon which is that of a pronounced Suftra- 
gist. 

We hope that the lesson of our last two 
State elections will not be disregarded. Par- 
ty lines are no longer closely drawn. In 1874, 
the year before last, the friends of license 


.in Massachusetts, in order to repeal the Pro- 


hibitory Liquor law, printed and circulated 
a ‘Republican ticket except for Governor,” 
with the name of the Democratic candidate 
at its head. 13,000 License Republicans 
“stood up and were counted.” Each vote 
literally counted two, because it was sub- 
tracted from Talbot and added to Gaston, 
tmaking an apparent difference of 26,000 in 
the result. And so, Talbot was defeated by 
6000, while the rest of his State ticket was 
elected by an average of 20,000. 

Last year the Prohibitionists partially 
adopted the tactics of their opponents. In 
opposition to the policy of calling back the 
License Republicans into the party, the 
Prohibitionists, in their turn, resolved to 
“stand up and be counted.” But they la- 
bored under three disadvantages. 

1. They could not consistently place Gas- 
ton at the head of their ticket, because he 
was a pronounced foe of Prohibition. 
Therefore they were obliged to nominate a 
third man; and, as each vote for Baker only 
counted one against Rice, 26,000 votes would 





have been needed to do what 13,000 votes 
would have accomplished if cast for Gaston 
direct. 

2. The result of defeating Rice would 
not have been to elect a Prohibition Gover- 
nor, but only to reinstate a pronounced op- 
ponent. Therefore the Prohibitionists were 
not united in their action. 

3. A large part of the Prohibitionists of 
Massachusetts are also Woman Suffragists. 
And the refusal of the Suffragists to make 
an independent nomination, because they 
generally preferred Mr. Rice to Mr. Gaston, 
still further diminished .the unanimity of 
action for Mr. Baker. 

Under these circumstances, the 12,000 
votes cast for third candidates, [Baker, Phil- 
lips, and Adams] were not a fair test of the 
strength of prohibition and radical politi- 
cal reform. Two-thirds of the Prohibi- 
tionists and seven-eighths of the Suffragists 
of Massachusetts voted for Rice. In only 
75 towns and cities out of 330 was the Tem- 
perance ticket circulated at the polls. And 
yet, under all these disadvantages, if the 
12,000 Independent Republican votes given 
for third candidates, had been given for 
Mr. Gaston, as the 13,000 License Republi- 
can votes were given for him the year before, 
Gaston would have been re-elected last year 
by 6000 plurality. 

The Republicans of Massachusetts ought 
not to shut their eyes to these facts. Pro- 
hibition is a stronger element than License, 
inside the Republican party, as is evident from 
the fact that the vote given last year for 
Mr. Rice was smaller by 5000 than the vote 
given in 1874 for Mr. Talbot. In other 
words, 5000 Prohibition Republicans did 
not vote for Governor at all last year, or 
voted for Gaston in order to defeat Rice. 
Add these 5000 to the 9500 who voted for 
Baker, and we have 14,500 Republicans 
who make Prohibition their paramount ob- 
ject. It is probable that if the Woman Suf- 
frage and Temperance elements should be 
united this year, they will hold the balance 
of power in Massachusetts in the coming 
election. 

Wendell Phillips is right in saying that 
the Republican party of Massachusetts, 
with the reformers left out, would be a pow- 
erless minority. The action of the State 
Convention may decide its fate. No mere 
party drill or discipline will avail. If the 
Republican party refuse to take decisive 
steps in behalf of Woman Suffrage and 
Temperance, it will be little less than an act 
of political suicide. H. B. B. 

eaieieaeentnaiiiiin 


WOMEN IN CAUCUS AT NANTUCKET. 


Last week the Republican Committee for 
this town advertised a meeting to elect 
delegates for the Convention to be held in 
Worcester, Sept. 5th. 

This Committee was asked if women 
would be welcome to attend the meeting, 
and received a most cordial assurance that 
they would be. Accordingly, last evening, 
there assembled at the Atheneum, about an 
equal number of either sex, when the meet 
ing was organized,—and a few more gentle- 
men dropped in afterwards. 

The Chairman of the meeting was very 
cordial in inviting remarks or suggestions 
from any one present. But no lady spoke 
except to mention some attractions for the 
public on an evening to which it was pro- 
posed to adjourn. 

Among the women assembled were the 
veteran Anti-slavery laborers, Mrs. Barney, 
Miss Gardner, Mrs. Joy, and Mrs. Pierce. 

Mrs. M. E. Parker, of Dundee, Scotland, 
was on that occasion first introduced to an 
American Primary Meeting. 

If you think best, please give this a place 
in the Woman’s JOURNAL. 

Nantucket, Mass. 

oe 


MRS, LIVERMORE AT FANEUIL HALL, 


C. A. Joy. 





Mary A. Livermore and Wendell Phillips 
are announced as among the speakers at the 
Prohibitory Rally in Faneuil Hall, on 
Thursday evening, September 7. We hope 
there will be a full attendance to hear them. 
The progressive action of the Temperance 
party, in admitting women to their primary 
meetings with an equal voice and vote in the 
nomination of candidates and the transac- 
tion of business, has enlisted the hearty 
sympathy of the friends of Woman Suffrage. 
For the first time in history we have now, in 
Massachusetts, a political party equally com- 
posed of men and women, which makes one 
of its avowed objects the establishment of 
Woman Suffrage. 





“> 
PROHIBITION AND SUFFRAGE IN 
CONNECTICUT. 


Epitors JouRNAL.—In accordance with 
my promise, I this day attended the Con- 
necticut Prohibition State Convention, for 
the purpose of securing such action in regard 
to Woman Suffrage as might be practicable. 

The proposition of the National Conven- 
tion, which contains a Woman Suffrage res- 
olution, we got them to adopt. By placing 
them in a position to reject or adopt, as a 
whole, the National Platform of the Prohi- 
bition Party, they adopted it. It had not 
been read, up to this point, but a copy of 
it was on hand. A proposition was then 
made that the whole Nationa) Platform be 
read. It was so read—and the Woman Suf- 
frage Plank brought out more applause than 
all the rest of it put together. 





The Committee on Resolutions could not 
be got to go beyond this. The other idea 
of asking them to invite the women to at- 
tend the primary meetings, they could not 
be induced to face; and, as this first-men- 
tioned proposition has been rejected before, 
and was a matter of real terror and un- 
feigned dislike tosome of the more influen- 
tial members of the Convention, the action 
finally taken was all we could fairly hope 
to get taken at this time. 

The stronger men who run the machine 
of Prohibition in this State, have not only 
an ingrained contempt for women doing un- 
usual things, but think that they shall them- 
selves be overwhelmed with ridicule and 
contempt if they do not exhibit even more 
contempt than they really feel themselves. 

Mrs. Grundy is still the most wonderful 
opponent of her sex in its advancement to 
political power. She commands, as yet, 
nine-tenths of allthe women and a large 
part of allmen. If, in some way, you can 
enlist this estimable person in behalf of the 
good cause, she will marvellously help it. 

Yours truly, J. 8. 

New Haven, Ct., Aug. 26, 1876. 
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A REFORM CAMPAIGN NEEDED. 





The greatest danger which menaces the 
perpetuity of Republican institutions is the 
growing apathy of the intelligent masses of 
our citizens in regard to their political du- 
ties. In Massachusetts the statistics of elec- 
tions show a steady decrease in the propor- 
tion of votes cast to the whole number of 
voters. This decrease has been going on 
for twenty years, and in the absence of 
some new method of political activity, it 
bids fair to continue in an increasing ratio. 
More and more—the leading classes of soci- 
ety stay away from the primary meetings 
and the polls. Just in proportion as they 
neglect their own political duties, they exag- 
gerate the corruption of others, and lose 
faith in the principle of representative gov- 
ernment. Less than sixty per cent. of our 
qualified voters voted in the last Presidential 
election. Less than fifty per cent. of our 
voters voted at the last State election. 

The only radical remedy for this evil lies 
in the extension of Suffrage to women, 
thereby enlisting the social element in po- 
litics. But, meanwhile, it is important to 
overcome the existing apathy, in order to 
secure a fairer expression of public opinion 
in reference to this and all other public 
questions. How can it be done? 

Most readily, as it seems to me, by reviv- 
ing the good, old, western fashion of hold- 
ing mass meetings of the whole people, andl 
addressed by speakers of both parties—in 
other words—by public political debates. 

Let the national and State central com- 
mittees, in behalf of our strongest Republi- 
can speakers, challenge the leading Demo- 
cratic speakers in every State to discuss the 
national issues before the whole people. 
Let all citizens, men and women, irrespec- 
tive of party, be invited to attend these 
great mass meetings. The novelty of the 
method and the interest of an intellectual 
conflict will bring out our entire population, 
and insure a full and fair expression of pub- 
lic opinion next November. 

There is another and a higher reason for 
reforming existing political methods by the 
introduction of these united political meet- 
in gs of both parties. It will ccmpel a high- 
er order of political discussion. Speakers 
will be more guarded in their statements 
when they are subject to criticism and re- 
futation upon the spot. Their appeals, be- 
ing made to members of both parties, a tone 
of comparative candor and moderation will 
prevail. To hundreds of thousands of our 
citizens such meetings would be a political 
education. Especially in the South this is 
the only way in which the bitterness of 
party feeling can be mollified, and a fair 
election be insured. For such discussions 
will bring together men of all parties to hear 
both sides, and this will necessarily modify 
prejudice, and awaken independent thought 
and judgment. They would be worth more 
to southern Republicans than a standing 
army. 

With the abolition of slavery and the 
theoretical acceptance of manhood Suf- 
frage, the ancient party barriers are broken 
down. To-day both parties substantially 
accept a common platform. In this Cen- 
tennial year why should not both parties 
conduct a reform canvass, upon reform 
principles, by inaugurating political meet- 
ings of American citizens, to consider ques- 
tions of national interest, not as partisans 
but as patriots? H. B. B. 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


At a meeting held by the voters at Aiken, 
South Carolina, for levying atax for school 
purposes, a lady who has been a teacher in 
the State for eleven years,asked permission 
of the chair and voters, to speak. This be- 
ing granted, she began her address by say- 
ing that she came before them as a tax-pay- 
er, though not yet a voter, (she having paid 
over $50, one fifth of her salary, in taxes) as 
a teacher working for the cause of educa- 
tion, and as a Christian woman, desiring 
that this and all other important questions 
of the day should be settled on the basis of 
right and wrong. She then urged that they 
come forward with willing hearts and open 
hands to do something to be proud of. She 





reminded them with what pleasure they 
told of a high priced horse, or of money 
given for an animal, and yet some wanted 
to withhold aid from their own children. 
She said that the education of the masses 
was the only thing that could raise them to 
a higher standard, and that by voting liber- 
ally they would elevate their own manhood. 

This lady spoke with true Quaker earnest- 
ness for about fifteen minutes, and although 
more than half the audience were white 
lawyers and Southern aristocrats, they list- 
ened attentively, and applauded a woman 
who had worked eight years in their midst, 
through the scorn and prejudice which sur- 
rounds every Northern teacher among the 
Freedmen. 

Surprise, that any but their own sex 
should speak in public, kept them from 
leaving, and many acknowledged the force 
of her remarks afterwards, while others de- 
clared that ‘“‘they never knew a woman 
could speak.” ‘She ought to be a law- 
yer,” &c., &e. 0. P. Q. 

Aiken, 8. C. 

_———————- eo ————_ 
INJUSTICE TO TEACHERS IN ILLINOIS, 


Epitors JouRNAL.—I do not think Phil- 
adelphia can unearth a greater ‘‘curiosity” 
than we have on exhibition in Cairo, in the 
form of a ‘‘Teachers’ Contract.” Our Board 
of Education produced it from their com- 
bined wisdom, and they require all teachers 
here to sign it, with the exception, I be- 
lieve, of the Principal. 

I quote only the last clause, which reads 
thus: 

“And I further agree that I will resign 
my position and withdraw from said schools, 
whenever requested by said Board of Edu- 
cation or the Superintendent of said schools, 
and willask for no reason why such re- 
quest was made, nor will I blame or censure 
any one connected with the management of 
said schools on account of it, nor claim 
compensation from the date of such resig- 
nation.” 

This contract (?) should be framed and 
hung up in a conspicuous place at the Cen- 
tennial, so that when people read they may 
see at a glance one grand reason why Cairo 
is called ‘‘Egypt.” 

Thus every teacher is not only subject to 
a dismissal from the Board without cause, 
but also to the Superintendent, who is sim- 
ply a teacher, after all, and a servant of the 
people. When women teachers are offered 
such an indignity as this, it is indeed time 
that they apply as servants in our kitchens, 
where they will at least be free from such 
unfair propositions, and can keep some 
measure of self-respect. 

I do not feel like commenting on this sub- 
ject at present, but may have occasion to 
enlighten you further in the future. Yours 


etc., Mrs. Jacosp MARTIN. 
Jairo, lll. August 23. 
26*o>e 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 


The following letter has just been receiv- 
ed from the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Colorado Woman Suffrage Association: - 
Bie Tuompson, LARIMER Co., COL., } 

Aug. 20, 1876. 5 
Henry B. Blackwell, Cor. Sec. A. W. 8. A. 

Dear Sir:—The circulars of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association relative to 
securing the admission of women to the 
primary meetings were received and for- 
warded to our President, Dr. Alida C. Av- 
ery, of Denver, who is near several of the 
Executive Committees of the Colorado Suf- 
frage Society, and will probably have some 
of the circulars printed to distribute among 
delegates to Republican and Democratic 
Conventions. We have no Prohibitionists. 
Nothing is prohibited here except women’s 
voting! If we had the means to pursue ¢ 
vigorous campaign I think our measure 
would carry at the next yearly election, but, 
as is usual with the most zealous workers, 
they have no money and very little time to 
devote to the cause they love. 

1 have just answered Mrs. Campbell's let- 
ter from Manitou. She is willing to see us 
through if means can be provided. As for 
me, I live on a dairy farm remote from cit- 
ies and railroads, and seem of very little use 
in the cause. My husband and myself ex- 
pect to be in Philadelphia the first of Octo- 
ber, and to attend the Annual Meeting and 
Woman's Congress,—there to meet many of 
the good friends to whom we have become 
attached through the WomaAN’s JOURNAL. 
We shall stop at Elm Station, the ‘‘Patrons’ 
Encampment,” while there, and would be 
leased to see Suffragists from every state. 

Vith thanks for your kind assistance to 
our struggling cause, and with faith in our 
ultimate success. I remain, 

ALBINA L. WASHBURN. 

Cor. Sec. Colorado W. 8S. A. 
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WHAT AN IOWA WOMAN IS DOING. 


The Fort Dodge (Iowa) Messenger gives 
the following summary of what Matilda 
Fletcher is about, and has been about, for 
the past year: 

Matilda Fletcher's work during the past 
year has been enormoys. She has lectured 
one hundred nights, traveled seven thou- 
sand miles, written a book upon ‘Practical 
Ethics” for schools and families, arranging 
it by an easy, original, and unique method, 
and has invented to illustrate it a beautiful 
chart, presenting the faculties and virtues 
in such a harmonious and truthful light 
that a child can comprehend and remember 
with ease their mutual relations and mean- 
ings. She has also prepared three new lec- 
tures, two of which, ‘‘The Heart of Man,” 
and ‘‘What Can You Do?” were given to 
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the public iast winter, and met with great 
popularity. The other one, significantly 
styled, ‘The Ethics of Marriage,” will be 
presented for the first time during the com- 
ing season. Beside this work she has de- 
vised a plan of establishing Industrial Ex- 
positions in the public schools, which the 
lower house of legislature, acting upon her 
suggestions, last winter, enacted into a law. 
She has spent her leisure hours during the 
last year in practical inventions, having in- 
vented a carriage with four entirely new 
features, a trunk combining four distinct 
articles of furniture, etc. Her life has been 
a busy one, and its result is one of great 
credit. Let others of her sex take inspira- 
tion, and, above all, let the world give full 
credit to the work and success of this one 
earnest woman. 





~~ oe 
A WOMAN SUFFRAGE PARTY. 





A short time since, we published a com- 
munication from a Pennsylvania Suffragist, 
urging the formation of a Woman Suffrage 
Party. We accompanied it with the sug- 
gestion that our correspondent should pro- 
ceed, then and there, to do so. She replies 
as follows: 

Epirors JouRNAL.—Your correspondent 
does not feelable. I wish I were; 1 should 
feel more than willing to organize a Suf- 
frage Party. 

My object, however, in writing was to 
draw out the views of others on the sub- 
ject. The plan seemsto me a feasible one, 
and it surprises me that there is nothing 
said in regard toit. If there is any goo 
reason why it should not be attempted, I 
would be glad to be enlightened. Truly 
Yours . K. BARBER. 

Centerville, Pa. 

The only reason why it should not be at- 
tempted is that very énability which our 
friend regretfully confesses. Parties cannot 
be made without material. Indeed they 
cannot be made at all, in a mechanical sense, 
by a few isolated persons. They grow 
spontaneously out of a general and profound 
feeling inthe community. Even where this 
feeling exists, other issues must have be- 
come so clearly secondary and subordinate 
to this one, that many people, from all parts 
of the State orNation, are willing to postpone 
all others for its sake. 

We are sorry to say that the interest at 
present felt in the extension of Suffrage to 
women is not sufficiently general, nor sufti- 
ciently intense, to make party ties yield and 
dissolve in its presence. The women who 
feel deepest interest have no votes. Of the 
voters who are in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage, not one in ten will leave his party to 
form one on the exclusive issue of Woman 

Suffrage. If E. K. Barber doubts this state- 
ment, let her simply ask the next ten men 
she meets, who profess to believe in Wo- 
man Suffrage, whether they will leave the 
Republican, Democratic, or Prohibitory 
party, for one which stands solely for Wo- 
man Suffrage, and report through our col- 
umns the result of her experiment. But, 
in order to do justice to these men, let her 
also ask the next ten women she meets, who 
profess to believe in Woman Suffrage, 
whether they will unite in making up and 
printing a Woman Suffrage ticket in their 
own locality, and will go with it to the 
polls at election day and ask every voter to 
vote for it. Todo this is to make a Wo- 
man Suffrage Party. Women can do it any- 
where and men can do it anywhere. Our 
friend can do it if she will. ‘‘An ounce of 
practice is worth a pound of precept.” To 
all who are willing to ‘‘vote as they pray,” 
we say God speed. H. B. B. 
5 tied 
DEACONESSES. 

As “Woman's work” is now engaging, 
more than ever before, the attention of our 
Baptist denomination, the subject of dea- 
conesses may very properly invite a candid 
consideration. That the primitive churches 
had such officers is quite certain, if the tes- 
timony of Church historians can be relied 
on. Mosheim, in Eccl. History, First Cen- 
tury, Vol. I, p. 91, says: ‘The Eastern 
Churches elected deaconesses, and chose for 
that purpose matrons or widows of emi- 
nent sanctity, who also administered to the 
necessities of the poor, and performed sev- 
eral other offices that tended to order and 
decency in the church.” Other respectable 
ecclesiastical historians confirm this testi- 
mony. Clemens of Alexandria, who wrote 
in the second century, discourses at large on 
deaconesses, and quotes from the third and 
fifth chapters of Paul’s First Epistle to 
Timothy, as authority for employing their 
services. Jerome, who wrote inthe fourth 
century, says deaconesses were generally 
found in the Eastern Church. Pliny, the 
consul of Bithynia, in his letter to the Em- 
peror Trajan, speaking of the Christians 
(Anno Domini 106), makes mention of two 
women put to the torture by him, and says 
they were called ‘‘mistresses” or ‘‘deacon- 
esses,”’ 

The evidence is sufficiently clear that dea- 
conesses did exist in the primitive churches. 
The more important question with us is, 
Was their appointment authorized by the 
Word of God? 

Paul, in his Epistle to the Church at Rome, 
Says: ‘I commend unto you Phebe, our sis- 
ter, which is a (diakonon, a deaconess) serv- 
ant of the Church in Cenchrea; that ye re- 
ceive her in the Lord, as becoming saints, 





and that ye assist her in whatsoever busi- 
ness she hath need of you; for she hath 
been a succorer of many and of myself also” 
(Rom. xvi, 1, 2.) This good sister must 
have been a deaconess in one of the churches 
at Cenchrea in Paul’s day, otherwise he 
would not have spoken of her in terms so 
fully implying his approbation. He com- 
mends her to the Roman Christians as 
worthy of their love and sympathy, because 
she had so well and effectually fulfilled her 
duties as a deaconess or an officer of the 
Church. ; 

Paul, in his letters to the Philippians, 
says: ‘‘I entreat thee, also, true yoke-fellow, 
help those women which labored with me 
in the Gospel.” ‘Those women,” com- 
mentators generally believe to be deacon- 
esses, whose labors were commended to 
special regard. 

This office of deaconess is indispensable 
to the welfare of the Church. We all know 
that among us there are constantly occur 
ring cases where men should not and can 
never with propriety interpose, and where 
our sisters can go, with very great advan- 
tage to the interest of religion. We recog- 
nize the plain duties of our deacons in vis- 


| iting the sick, administering to the necessi- 


ties of the poor. By far the greater portion 
of all these classes are females. They need 
personal attention, as well as pecuniary aid. 
This service could be rendered far more 
satisfactorily by deaconesses. 

In all our well-organized and well-trained 
churches we have this service performed by 
self-appointed sisters. They see the need of 
such offices. Their benevolence prompts 
them to action, and they ought to have the 
approval of the churches to cheer them in 
their ‘“‘works of faith and labors of love.” 

In my own two churches our deaconesses 
have the entire control of all money matters; 
and I can testify that they are always 
prompt, not only in visiting the sick, minis- 
tering to the wantsof the needy, but are al- 
ways first and foremost in lending their aid 
and contributions to sustain our missionary 
enterprises. — The Rev. G. H. Northam (Bap- 
tist,) of Nomini, Virginia, in the ‘Religious 
Herald,” 





“oe. 


IN MEMORIAM, 


Mrs. Paulina Wright Davis died at her 
home in Providence, Rhode Island, last 
week, of consumption. 

Mrs. Davis was one of the earliest Wo- 
man’s Rights workers. She was one of the 
callers of the first Convention, held in Wor- 
cester twenty-six years ago. She took an 
active part in that Convention, and in some 
of the Conventions which followed. She 
was at one time editor of The Una, a weekly 
paper devoted to the interests of women. 

But her most essential service was ren- 
dered by lectures on Anatomy and Physiolo- 
gy. She prepared herself carefully, pro- 
cured a mannikin to illustrate her subject, 
and traveled with it, lecturing in all the 
large towns and cities, and in many smaller 
places, before the right of women to speak 
in public was fully acknowledged. Her lee- 
tures were always given to audiences of 
women, and, as the public had a dim idea 
that women had a right to know something 
about their own anatomy, her lectures were 
tolerated and, at last, welcomed. Her pres- 
ence as a lecturer, and the very announce- 
ment that a woman would lecture, helped 
to make the way easier for those who have 
come after her. The lectures were a source 
of income to her, and, no doubt, suggested 
the idea to other women of earning a liveli- 
hood by public speaking. 

For several years past, Mrs. Davis has 
been an invalid, seeking health or relief in 
foreign countries, or confined to her own 
home. Mr. Davis and two adopted daugh- 
ters survive her. L. 8. 

edo —————_ 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S WILL. 





Mrs. Martineau’s personal property, val- 
ued at $50,000, is divided among her natural 
heirs, and her home at Ambleside goes to 
her sister, Mrs. Higginson, of Liverpool. 
All her manuscripts and private letters are 
given to her nephew and executor, Thomas 
Martineau, to publish according to her in- 
structions, but no private letter of hers is to 
be published. Thomas Martineau is to aid 
Mrs. Chapman of Boston in the publication 
of her autobiography, the latter making 
such additions as she pleases, and receiving 
one-fourth share of the profits of the work, 
besides a legacy left to her as editor. The 
will contains one peculiar provision which 
should be mentioned as indicating the char- 
acter of the testatrix. ‘‘It is my desire,” 
she says, ‘‘from an interest in the progress 
of scientific investigation, that my skull be 
given to Henry George Atkinson of upper 
Gloucester place, London, and also my 
brain, if my death should take place within 
such distance of his then present abode as 
to enable him to have it for purposes of 
scientific observation.” By the second codi- 
cil, dated October 5, 1872, this direction is 
revoked; “‘but,” the codicil proceeds, *‘I 
wish to leave it on record that this alteration 
in my testamentary directions is not caused 
by any change of opinion as to the impor- 
tance of scientific observation on such sub- 
jects, but is made in consequence merely of 
a change of circumstances in my individual 
case. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Amherst College has adopted the metric 
system, both theoretically and practically. 

Eight young ladies took the black veil in 
the new Catholic cathedral in Hartford, 
Saturday. 

Twelve Sisters of Charity have arrived 
in New York, who were expelled from 
Westphalia, Germany, by order of Bis- 
marck. 

Mr. Duff told the ladies of Edinburgh 
that if they would give him the surplus silk 
with which they swept the streets, he would 
keep up with it all his missions. 

For want of space we are again obliged 
to print in a supplement the article asking 
for facts and figures for use at the Woman’s 
Congress by the Society for the advance- 
ment of Women. 

The Annual Meeting of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Christian Temperance Union will be 
held in New York City, October 25. The 
delegates from each Congressional District 
should be chosen before that time. 

The Christian Life states that “the remon- 
strance of one pious lady against closing a 
poorly-attended Unitarian chapel in London, 
about forty years ago, saved the church, 
which is now one of the best attended.” 

A corporation has been formed in the 
District of Columbia, to be known as the 
Woman’s National University, for the pur- 
pose of affording to women a thorough 
knowledge of the sciences, divinity, medi- 
cine and law, both in theory and practice. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
of this city has formally adopted and sent 
to the City Governmant a protest against 
Sunday afternoon concerts on the Common. 
We are sorry to say that we can find very 
little of true Christian spirit in this action. 

Repeated experiment has proved that in 
school-rooms lighted by windows on both 
sides the children suffer more or less from 
injured vision; and so important has the 
subject been considered in Germany that a 
law has been passed forbidding such win- 
dows in schools. 

The sixteenth amendment of the Consti- 
tution, recently defeated in Congress, is one 
which should have meet with no opposition. 
Its essential feature was a comprehensive 
prohibition of the use of funds raised by pub- 
lic taxation for sectarian institutions of any 
kind, and the teaching of sectarian tenets 
in institutions supported by public funds. 

A man named Bowman was committed to 
the Bergen county (N. J.) jail last week, on 
the novel complaint of, having whitewashed 
his wife. They quarrelled periodically, 
and the last time he held her down until he 
had whitewashed her from head to foot. 
She made her appearance at court in lime, 
and her husband was sent up for thirty 
days. 

An old lady in California refused to allow 
a railroad corporation to lay rails through 
her property. The track layers took ad- 
vantage of Sunday, a day when she could 
not appeal to the courts, and put down the 
rails. She was out-witted, but not defeated. 
When the locomotive came along over the 
branch line she took up a position on the 
track and would not stir. The locomotive 
backed out and left her at her post. 

The alarm expressed by some papers at 
the recent orders issued by Secretary Cam- 
eron to General Sherman, to hold the troops 
in readiness to protect Southern voters from 
intimidation, is groundless. Even admitting 
that the forces there are not to be disturbed 
for the purpose of supplying the frontier, 
there are only about 3,000 troops available. 
The population of the late slave States is 
over twelve million; two-thirds of whom are 
white. 

The critical period in the life of men and 
women Dr. Parker places between the ages 
of fourteen and twenty-one. During that 
period not only is the mental character 
tormed and developed, but also the physical 
constitution on which so much of the after 
life depends. Strength and activity of body 
may be cultivated or neglected, while the 
mental character, though it may to a certain 
extent be influenced by the training of ear- 
lier years, is mainly developed and deter- 
mined by personal action.—New York Tri- 
bune. 


The Ohio State Prohibitory Convention, 
at its last meeting, resolved ‘‘That since the 
women of our State are the greatest suffer- 
ers from the liquor traffic, are taxed to re- 
pair the damages resulting therefrom, and 
governed without any participation or con- 
sent, and since this is tyranny under the 
rule of the six hundred thousand voters of 
Ohio as really as if practiced by George 
the Third, and since the ballot must be ulti- 
mately used for its suppression, the ques- 
tion of its prohibition should be submitted 
to all adult citizens of the State, irrespective 
of sex.” 


“The widow of Gen. Custer arrived at her 
home at Monroe, Mich., last week. A num- 
ber of friends were at the depot to receive 
her, on seeing whom she gave way to her 
emotions and fainted. Several of the wives 
of those who were slain in the Sioux massa- 
cre accompanied her.” The widows of the 
Indians killed and to be killed doubtless 
feel similar anguish and despair. But we 





hear no sympathy expressed for them. 
Yet they too are the victims of a corrupt 
and unchristian system for which the whole 
American people are responsible before God 
and man. 


Miss Willard gave another of her master- 
ly and all convincing addresses, at Old Or- 
chard, in the afternoon. In this address 
she committed herself to ‘‘Woman’s duty to 
vote.” She had long hesitated, but now 
that the ballot has been prostituted to un- 
dermine the Sabbath, and rob our children 
of the influence of the Biblein our schools, 
she thought it time that Woman, who is 
truest to God and our country by instinct 
and education, should have a voice at the 
polls, where the Sabbath and the Bible are 
now attacked by the infidel foreign popula- 
tion of our country. Her arguments were 
forcible, her logic almost overwhelming, 
and her elocution captivating.—Zion’s Her- 
ald. 


Six women are at present Knights of the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, name- 
ly: Mme. Dubar (Sister Tictoire), Superior 
of the Convent Esperance, in Nancy; Rosa 
Bonheur; Lady Pigolt, decorated by M. 
Thiers for her zeal in helping the wounded 
on the battle-field in the late war; Miss 
Bertha Rocher, of Havre, who founded sev- 
eral charitable institutions and hospitals; 
the Superior of the Sisters of Charity, of 
Toulouse, who at the risk of her life saved 
many persons during the recent floods, and 
the Superior of the Sisters of St. Joseph, of 
Guadaloupe, who have labored for forty 
years among the poor and sick in the French 
colonies. 


Temperance men may well point to the 
town of Vineland, N. J. The liquor traftic 
has been effectually shut out, first by a 
clause in original deeds of town lots; second- 
ly, by the united action of the people in 
voting ‘‘no license.” So here is a town of 
twelve thousand inhabitants, with property 
valued at $5,000,000, and without a grog- 
shop, jail, almshouse or police department. 
The deputy-sheriff, a grocer, is the guardian 
of the public peace,—the only policeman. 
Cost of pauper support in 1874, only $224. 
Vineland has been contrasted with New 
Britain, Ct., which has one hundred grog- 
shops, and pays $7,500 for police and $3,- 
500 for pauperism. 


The demagogues who always rush to the 
front in hard times to practise upon the 
natural impatience and irritation of starv- 
ing-men, are not likely to help their hearers 
to understand that all unnecessary public 
works undertaken to keep laboring-men 
busy must, in the end, be paid for at the ex- 
pense of laboring-men; and it is very satis- 
factory to find that there are laboring-men 
who see the true state of the case clearly 
enough to know that they must look not to 
the misuse of public funds by public fune- 
tionaries, but tothe use of private resources 
by private enterprise, for the profitable em- 
ployment of their time and their industry. 
—WNew York World. 

Neither Mr. Tilden nor Mr. Hendricks 
said a word about the woman question in 
the letters of acceptance which, last week, 
satisfied good Democrats. This is truly 
ungallant of the gentlemen, especially rep- 
rehensible in the bachelor candidate for the 
Presidency. The sympathies of the wo- 
men are thus transferred entirely to the Re- 
publican candidates, whose platform ex- 
pressed their desire to do women justice. 
It is needless to hope that the Suffrage ques- 
tion will be escaped for many canvasses, 
The lady champions are persevering, and 
will patiently rehearse their wrongs every 
year, until at last theirs will become a na- 
tional question. —Jewish Messenger. 


The common-sense of Americans has long 
ago perceived the necessity for some women 
to be self-supporting. Feminine dignity 
and delicacy, as sung by poets and vaunted 
by after-dinner orators, when the last toast 
is drunk and the best gift to man is gush- 
ingly if somewhat incoherently cheered, is 
as pretty as painted china. Until the State 
is prépared to furnish elegant shelving for 
such porcelain, in other words, shelter and 
maintenance befitting its extreme fragility 
and preciousness, the financial crash, with 
its complicated problem of wreck, constant- 
ly repeats itself; and the question arises, 
what is to be done with china, for which 
there is no place in the world?—New Centu- 
ry for Women. 


We are not given to croaking, but the 
advices which reach us from all parts of the 
State lead us to believe that Alexander H. 
Rice stands a very poor chance of being 
elected, if he is nominated for Governor. 
The dissatisfaction with him on account of 
his license proclivities is intense, and daily 
increasing. The vote for Mr. Baker will 
be unprecedentedly large, while there are 
many others who are deeply dissatisfied on 
other accounts. We believe that the suc- 
cess of the Republican party depends upon 
nominating a Prohibitionist, and we hope 
to see, in all this section, an earnest attempt 
made to secure delegates who will reverse 
the policy of the party and save it from de- 
feat.—Plymouth County Journal. 


The Providence Press sees in the Sullivan 
tragedy at Chicagoa strong argument why 
women should not enter the political arena. 
It is a most astonishing sort of vision that 





the astute editor of this Rhode Island jour 
nal has. To the ordinary observer, the sad 
affair at Chicago has about as much to do 
with the question of Woman Suffrage as it 
has to do with the nebular hypothesis. Be- 
cause, forsooth, Mrs. Sullivan was interested 
in a reform in the school system, and that 
interest was followed by a rash act by her 
hot-headed husband, no woman should have 
anything to do with politics! Better make 
a clean sweep of it, and say that because 
Mrs, Sullivan was a wife and her husband 
killed a man, no woman should ever marry. 
—Detroit News. 


At the Michigan State Prohibition Con- 
vention the resolution was adopted, *‘hearti- 
ly endorsing the platform of principles 
adopted by the National Prohibition Party, 
assured that the promulgation of those prin- 
ciples will secure the highest good of socie- 
ty and the State.” Mrs. Samms, of Hills- 
dale, also spoke enthusiastically of the work, 
and likened the Temperance agitation to a 
quantity of cream before churning; the pro- 
cess of churning separated the ingredients, 
the butter from the buttermilk. So the agi- 
tation of Prohibition separated the true 
Temperance men from the old parties, and 
brought them together ina solid phalanx. 
She administered a castigation to both politi- 
cal parties, claiming there was nothing to 
hope for in either of them. 


A characteristic anecdote of Gov. Hayes 
is told by a Cleveland correspondent of the 
Providence Journal. Just after his election 
as Governor the last time, he happened to 
be in Cleveland on business. He dined with 
a few friends, and afterward they and oth- 
ers joined him in his room for general con- 
gratulation. One of the party called for 
champagne, in spite of the Governor's re- 
quest to the contrary, and it was brought. 
When it was offered to the Governor, he de- 
clined quietly, saying it was against his 
principles to take any liquor at all, and es- 
pecially under the present circumstances, 
and added: ‘Gentlemen, I consider my 
election to the Governorship worthy of a 
better celebration. 1 think it would be 
well for us all, instead of resorting to this 
kind of conviviality, rather to consider well 
what duties and responsibilities such an of- 
fice enjoins upon me.” 

Washington left an estate valued at over 
$800,000; John Adams died moderately well 
off, leaving about $75,000; Jefferson died 
so poor that if Congress had not purchased 
his library at $20,000, he would have been 
a pauper; Madison was frugal, and left 
about 150,000; Monroe died so poor that he 
was buried at the expense of his relatives; 
John Quincy Adams left about $55,000; 
Jackson died worth about $80,000; Van Bu- 
ren left some $400,000. It is said he did 
not draw his salary while in office, but at 
the expiration of his term of service drew 
the whole $100,000; Polk left an estate val- 
ued at $150,000; Taylor had saved some- 
thing from his pay while in the army, and 
died worth $150,000; Tyler married a lady 
of wealth; Fillmore was always frugal, and 
added to his savings by marrying a lady of 
wealth, and was worth about $200,000; 
Pierce's estate was valued at $50,000; Bu- 
chanan left $200,000; Lincoln about $75,- 
000, and Johnson $50,000.—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 


Grace Greenwood, in the New York Times, 
gives some interesting incidents connected 
with the sickness and death of George Sand. 
She was reserved and stoical in all that re- 
lated to physical pain, and for more than a 
month endured, in absolute silence, her in- 
creasing pain and weakness. Then her 
strength gave way, and she took to her bed 
and summoned her physician, during the 
temporary absence of her family and guests, 
who were utterly ignorant of her condition. 
The physician discovered paralysis of the 
bowels, and knew at once that there was 
no hope for his patient, but desired assist- 
ance and consultation. Nothing could be 
done, and George Sand endured a long eight 
days’ agony before death came to her re- 
lief. She endured without complaint, al- 
though one day, when writhing on her 
couch, she moaned out, “Oh, can you not 
make me die sooner?” Another time she 
said, ‘‘My God! this is death! I have not 
called for it, but I do not regret life.” She 
was devotedly attached to her two little 
granddaughters, Aurore and Gabrielle, the 
children of Maurice Sand. When they 
brought the two little girlsto her bedside, 
she fixed on them a tender, earnest gaze, 
exclaiming, ‘Oh, my darlings, how I love 
you!” A short time before she died she 
said, “‘Above all, let them refrain from de- 
stroying the verdure,” referring, as was 
supposed, to the grassy plot in the cemetery 
where she would be laid. Grace Green- 
wood remarks that the last days of George 
Sand show how, after all her proud rebellion 
and passionate protest against convention- 
alities, this woman, “‘finding all the forbid- 
den fruit of which she had partaken in the 
face of the world but apples of discord and 
bitter ashes, fell back for consolation on the 
purest social pleasures and simple domestic 
affection, on the love and devotion of her 
son and daughter, the children of her law- 
ful though most unhappy marriage, and in 
pouring forth on her innocent little grand- 
daughters all the refluent and purified ten. 
derness of her soul.”—Harper’s Weekly, 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 
BY REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 


(Air; Pleyel’s Hymn.) 
Softly now the precious dust, 
Yield to earth,—a sacred truet— 
But the spirit to the skies, 
Now by faith behold arise. 
Grandeur dwelt within her soul, 
Spoke in words by truth’s control, 
And her life so pure and high 
Wrote a name that shall not die. 
Dust to dust we give to-day, 
But we yield alone the clay; 
Spirit pure and fair renown, 
They shall have th’immortal crown. 
Where the weary find repose, 
Where the spirit rapture knows, 
Where the heart is satisfied, 
We'll again be side by side. 
Love shall keep thy memory bright, 
Truth thy name with high souls write, 
Woman's love and man’s regard 
O’er thy fame keep watch and ward, 
Tragic queen and woman pure! 
Take the bliss that will endure, 
For while tears our grief shall tell, 
Faith still whispers: ‘‘Allis well.” 

—Jersey City, N. J. 








oe 
For the Woman's Journal. 
ELLEN HEVER. 


BY MR8. E. P. MILLER. 


“ Whoso loseth his life for my sake, shall find it.” 
“The Mill's on fire!"’ leaps forth from many a tongue, 
While oily floor and heaps of rags invite,— 

And all who hear, their safety seek in flight, 
Save one—one woman, poor, the group among, 
Unheeding danger up the stairway sprung, 
And gave the alarm, her face aglow with light, 
Then on—to save the girls in yonder height. 
But, following fast, the fire-fiend’s arms wide-flung, 
While tongues of flame licked e’en her very feet, 
And hissed to rafters red—there’s no retreat!— 
Fantastic wreaths of flame around her cling 
As heralding her fame, who died to save! 
Laudamus; for her dirge all earth shall sing, 
And shrine as holy ground her honored grave. 
HER MONUMENT. 
She saved others; save we hers. 
Oh ye, to whom the stores of earth are given, 
List now the tale, and ponder deep and wide; 
When Ellen Hever so divinely died,— 
Nay, rose in chariot of fire to Heaven,— 
She left a feeble mate, and children seven, 
Whom she by daily toil ere while supplied 
With daily bread, and home and love beside; 
The iron deep into their sad hearts driven, 
Of wife and mother suddenly bereft, 
To mourn and starve, her family are left. 
Let then our monument to her that’s gone, 
Be care for those who wet with tears her grave; 
A truer honor this, than any stone, 
To memory of her who died to save. 
—New York. 
————_ po ——__————_ 
ON THE HAMPSHIRE HILLS. 


Ay, flame thy fiercest, sun! thou canst not wake 
In this pure air the plague that walks unseen. 
The maize-leaf and the maple-bough but take 
From thy strong heats a deeper, glossier green. 
The mountain wind, that faints not in thy ray, 
Sweeps the blue steams of pestilence away. 
The mountain wind! Most spirited thing of all 
The wide earth knows; when, in the sultry time, 
He stoops him from his vast cerulean hall, 
He seems the breath of a celestial clime; 
Asif from heaven’s wide-open gates did flow 
Health and refreshment on the earth below. 
—Bryant. 





oe 


THE MOUSE. 


I'm only a poor little mouse, ma’am! 

I live in the wall of your house, ma’am! 

With a fragment of cheese and a very few peas, 
I was having a little carouse, ma’am! 
No mischief at al! I intend, ma’am! 

I hope you will act as my friend ma‘am! 
If my life you should take, many hearts it would break, 
And the trouble would be without end, ma’am! 
My wife lives there in the crack, ma’am! 

She’s waiting for me to come back, ma’am! 

She hoped I might find a bit of a rind, 

For the children their dinner do lack, ma’am! 

Tis hard living there in the wall, ma’am! 

For plaster and mortar will fall, ma’am, 

On the minds of the young, and when specially hung- 
Ry, upon their poor father they’ll fall, ma’am! 

I never was given to strife, ma'am! 

Don’t look at that terrible knife, ma’am! 

The noise overhead that disturbs you in bed, 

Tis the rats, I will venture my life, ma’am! 

In your eyes I see mercy, I am sure, ma’am! 

Oh, there’s no need to open the door, ma’am! 

I'll slip through the crack, and I'll never come back, 
Oh, I'll never come back any more, ma’am! 

—St. Nicholas for August. 
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MY COUSIN RACHAEL. 





BY RHODA MUNGER. 





CHAPTER XI. 
ONE YEAR LATER. 

I am very busy, aud have been obliged to 
borrow the following letter from Rachael 
to Mary in order to conclude my story, not 
having time to finish it myself. 

My Own Dear Frrienp:—I have sent 
you so many doleful letters of late, that 
= will probably expect to find another 

undle of troubles when you open this. 
You will find yourself pene disappointed, 
for I have only pleasant things to write 
about to-day. To begin with, I have, at 
last, got the store off my hands. Jennie 
and Susie came to the rescue, and are 
throwing my business talents into the shade. 
Susie is so full of fun and good-nature that 
the customers all like her, and Jennie has 
changed so that she does not seem like the 
same woman she did two years ago. There 
is a quiet dignity about her, which she never 
when her whole aim in life was to 

catch a husband. 

We were sitting alone in the store one 
day, when she surprised me by saying: 

“IT have been thinking the matter over, 
and have come to the conclusion that Susie 
and I can manage the store without you. 
I will put in what money I have left, which 
will pay off all the store debts and get a 
small stock of hosiery and underwear, which 


I think will sell well. 1 will do this for a 
half interest in the store, and you can give 
your share to Susie. We will each pay 
your mother a certain sum for our board, 
enough to support her, and then we shall 
all feel independent—as if we had a right 
to be inthe world. I believe I can live 
without being supported by a man; at an 
rate, [ have spent all the time I ever shall 
spend in looking for one. If he ever comes, 
he will have to do the finding himself, and 
the sooner you take yourself out of the 
family the better. At present you are only 
a useless encumberance.” 

You may be sure I was not long in taking 
myself out of the family, though I did have 
quite a time in making Harry understand 
that I was no longer needed at the store. 
You see I felt delicate about telling him that 
I was ready now for the minister, so I be- 
gan in a roundabout way to tell him what a 
nice lot of bed-yuilts I had ready-made. 

“I should not think there would be much 
pleasure in looking at them,” he said. 
‘Why don’t you spend the time in raising 
house-plants?” 

“People can’t keep house with nothing 
but flowers, can they?” replied I, ‘‘If they 
can, I have plenty of them too. I have been 
raising them this two years.” 

‘Are they century plants?” he asked with 
a melancholy sigh. ‘‘If not they may die 
of old age before you will want them.” 

“Oh dear! yes, 1 suppose so. Butif I 
was engaged to some men they would not 
keep me waiting so long.” 

I was beginning to get desperate; it took 
him so long to understand. 

‘Rachael! what do you mean? If you 
have any good news to tell, don’t stop to 
talk about trifles.” 

And he took hold of both my hands as if 
he were in danger of losing me. But he 
need not have been alarmed about that, for 
I was not at all anxious to go. When I 
told him that I was no longer needed in the 
store, it was all I could do to keep him 
from going directly for the minister. 

But I had my plans about the house, and 
told him that I could not possibly be ready 
in less than two weeks, if I could then. 

It so happened that my tenant had just 
left the house. My rag-carpet had been 
sent home from the weavers, and with 
mother and Clara to help me, we soon suc- 
ceeded in making the pleasantest little 
home-nest in Maple Grove ;—that is, Henry 
and I think so. The girls made up a lot of 
tidies, pin-cushions, mats, paper-holders, 
and other nicknacks, which make a home 
look pleasant without much expense. Moth- 
er let me have some dishes, stands, tables, 
and quite a number of useful household ar- 
ticles, which she said she could spare just 
as well as not. I had rent money enough 
to buy a cooking stove, and an ingrain car- 
pet for the front room, which is parlor, set- 
ting room and study—all combined. The 
rag-carpet we putin the dining-room, and 
when everything was finished it looked so 
bright and cheerful that I could hardly 
wait until the proper time came for Harry 
to see it. 

We were married in June, the month of 
roses. No card@, and no invited guests to 
see whether we behaved properly or not. I 
believe the bride was dressed in white. The 
girls managed that. I was too busy about 
- house to think of any nonsense of that 

ind. 

Of course we had some coffee and cake. 
It is customary, you know, for people to 
eat something, just after the ceremony, 
when, of all times in the world, they feel 
the least hungry. The minister had the 
good sense not to tarry long after refresh- 
ments, and then came the supreme moment 
for which I had worked and planned so 
long. Turning to Harry I triumphantly 
asked: 

“Shall we go home now?” 

“If you please,” he coolly replied, ‘‘I am 
anxious to see how it looks over there.” 

“Over where?” 

“Over home. I have never seen the in- 
side of the house yet.” 

‘*What house?” 

‘Our house, certainly. I have no curiosi- 
ty to see any other at present.” 

‘*Who told you about the house?” 

‘‘Nobody.” 

‘*Then how do you know we have one?” 

‘“‘I know we have one because it is paid 
for. You made the first payment, you 
know, with the money I gave you to buy 
ribbons, and I bought the mortgage a few 
months later.” 

‘‘Why didn’t you tell me that you knew 
about it?” 

‘Because you seemed so anxious to keep 
it to yourself, and now, if you are convinced 
that a woman cannot keep a secret, I am 
very anxious to go home. Aside from the 
cooking stove, which I saw the draymgn un- 
loading, the new carpet, andthe other one 
which you made, I have not much of an 
idea what you have got inside the house. 
But I do know that: 

‘* ‘Be it ever so humble, 
There’s no place like home.’”’ 

Was ever anything so provoking, after I 
had worked and planned so long to surprise 
him, to find out that he had known it all the 
time? It seems as if I always go about 
things in a blundering way. I attempted 
the ‘‘strategy business” a few weeks after 
we were married, and made it work with 
my usual success. I have often heard that 
when a woman wishes to ask an unusual 
favor of her husband, she should always 
preface it with a good dinner, and as there 
was something important on my mind to 
which I wished Harry to say yes, I set out, 
one fine morning, and bought all the differ- 
ent kinds of fruits and vegetables which I 
could find in market, after which I spent 
the whole forenoon in preparing them for 
dinner. Verily it was a great dinner! Pies 
and puddings, string beans, squashes, green 
corn, cucumbers, and many other things 
too numerous to mention. 

‘‘There!” thought I, complacently survey- 
ing the work of my hands. “Harry can 
never say ‘no’ after such a dinner as that.” 

But when my worthy husband came in 
with that little frown between his eyebrows, 
I began to fear I had not chosen a favora- 
ble time. Something had probably gone 
wrong at the office, and something seemed 
to continue going wrong, for with each dish 





he uncovered the frown grew larger, until 





at last he sarcastically enquired: 

“Does this wonderful dinner account for 
your absence from the office this morning?” 

“Yes,” I feebly replied. 

I had generally managed to spend an hour 
or two of every forenoon at the office, but, 
in the hurry of getting the dinner, I had not 
thought about it until he mentioned the 
subject. Either the old adage is incorrect 
about the nearest way to a man’s heart be- 
ing through his stomach, or Harry is differ- 
ent from other men. He said, we were not 
“stuffing machines,” he hoped, and savage- 
ly dismissed all the extra dishes to the 
kitchen, leaving only our usual variety on 
the table. 

We ate, or pretended to eat, in silence, 
after which he as silently departed for the 
office. It did not take me long to clear 
away the remains of the dinner, if they were 
large, for I was angry enough to work with 
speed, and all the time I kept saying to my- 
self that I did not care, I would not cry 
about it anyhow. Then I sat down and 
spent most of the afternoon in doing so. I 
never thought about the supper until Harry 
came home. 

“T did not know it was time for supper,” 
said I, coming to my dignity very suddenly, 
‘Take a seat Mr. Emerson, and I will soon 
have it ready.” 

‘‘Never mind about the supper, darling,” 
he kindly replied. I suppose he noticed that 
my eyes did not look quite natural. There 
are plenty of cold victualsin the house, and 
we will just take a lunch. I am afraid I 
was cross to-day noon. What on earth 
possessed you to get up such a dinner?” 

“TI wanted to ask——I thought it would 
please you, Harry.” : 

‘“‘And why were yeu so anxious to please 
me?” 

“IT wanted to ask you something.” 

“And you were going to feed me first to 
make me good-natured?” 

“Ta.” 

‘Am I generally so cross that you are 
afraid of me?” 

“No, but I was afraid you would not be 
willing.” 

“Tf your request was an unreasonable one, 
I probably should not be willing, even 
though you cooked all the vegetables in 
Maple Grove. If it were not, why did you 
not come and ask me like a woman?” 

“IT don’tknow. Idid not, but I will now, 
if you will let me.” 

“With all my heart. 
wife?” 

“T want to study law with you.” 

“Just what I thought of proposing to you 
this morning, and should have done so, if 
you had come to the officeas usual. I think 
you would make a good lawyer, and hope 
you will begin at once.” 

“T did begin at once, the very next morn- 
ing, and I like it ever so much better than 
teaching or selling papers. I study for 
four or five hours each day, besides doing 
my own work, and, when night comes, do 
not feel half so tired as I did when sitting 
around in the store all day long. I remem- 
ber reading somewhere that 

‘Rest is not quitting the busy career 
Rest is the fitting oneself to his sphere.” 

At last Ihave found my sphere. Jennie 
and Susie seem to have found theirs also; 
they are doing a good business at the store. 

R. B. 

Clara and Mr. Bailey continue firm 
friends. She says that he hardly ever swears 
now. Ifthe men do not work well, he says 
something good to them, suchas ‘‘Solomon” 
or ‘‘John the Baptist!” Aunt is well and 
thoroughly convinced that ‘‘Everthing 
works together for good to those that love 


the Lord.” 


What is it, little 


THE END. 
oe 


THE COMING OF A PRINCE, 





The little Celle Zeitung of Sunday morn- 
ing told us that on the following day His 
Royal Highness, Prince Albrecht of Prus- 
sia, would visit the town, to inspect the 
troops here stationed; that he would alight 
at the old castle and rest for awhile, return- 
ing to Hanover at 8 o’clock in the evening. 

Here, then, was a Prince directly come 
to us, and, unlike Jacky Horner, we were 
to have our plum (of royalty) without so 
much as “‘putting in our thumb” to pull it 
out. That night, before retiring, we read 
and re-read the simple notice in the paper, 
hardly believing it to be true, so quiet and 
undisturbed was the little town in the face 
of its impending honor. So accustomed 
were we to the American manner of receiv- 
ing distinguished guests, to the roaring of 
cannons, the long processions marching up 
and down the streets, headed by bands of 
music, the wearisome speech-making, feast- 
ing and toasting, that the other extreme of 
quiet and tranquility had not occurred to 
us, 

When the morning came, clear, warm 
and bright, it was quite the same. No 
crowd at the depot, no hurrying and scurry- 
ing hither and thither, no band of officials 
with rosettes in their button-holes, no chil- 
dren perched upon the trees or fences; 
ngthing to tell, in fact, save the ugly flag 
waving from the flag-staff at the depot, 
that a Prince was coming. A handsome 
carriage drove down to the station, filled 
with Prussian (or German) officers, and was 
in waiting when the train came steaming 
in. It conveyed His Royal Highness up 
into the town just as though he were a com; 
mon passenger, and did not expect every- 
body to be bowing and smirking at his feet. 

Then came the review, beyond the old 
French Garden; the same garden, by the 
way, which Sophia D’olbreuse, the mother 
of that most unfortunate of women, Queen 
of George the first of England, laid out so 
long ago. There was the rare music, the 
flashing of arms, the riding, mimic fighting, 
and all the maneuvres incident to such re- 
views. Through it all the Prince kept to 





his horse very little, but walked about per- 
sistently, it would seem, while the many 
officers rode and dashed about him. A 
right comely Prince, too! Over six feet in 
his boots, fair of face and fine of form, 
carrying himself with wonderful ease and 
grace, and with a simple dignity that was 
very charming. 

At night there were a few ripples break- 
ing over the quiet life of the town. At 
7 o’clock,—the Prince was to leave at 
8—a few sedate couples made their appear- 
ance at the depot, and took their places upon 
either side of the way, as though it were 
the most natural thing in the world for 
them to do. They were soon followed by 
others, all coming decorously, and with no 
hurry or flurry, until the little group swelled 
to a large crowd, with a band of music in 
the centre, and headed by the mayor and 
town officials with their badges and decora- 
tions of honor upon their breasts. Such 
an orderly crowd, too,—even to its very 
borders, where the white capped German 
women stood with their babies in their 
arms, and the peasant women rested their 
huge baskets strapped upon their shoulders. 
Once in a while the police waved the people 
back, when they pressed too near the car- 
riage way, and glanced up the Trift to catch 
a glimpse of the coming guest. But it was 
like the quiet waiting of some dignified 
housewife who knew and trusted herself, 
who was waiting to honor as well as to be 
honored, and not like the nervous restless- 
ness of one who feared and dreaded a com- 
ing ordeal. 

The Prince came in the same handsome 
carriage which awaited his coming in the 
morning. He behaved most graciously, 
alighted at the very edge of the crowd, and 
walking slowly between the rows of people 
upon either side. He was dressed in plain 
blue clothes, with scarlet trimmings; his 
cloth cap, just corded with red; white 
gloves, and without shoulder knots or sash. 
As he touched the ground the band struck 
up ‘“‘God save the Queen,” or what is best 
known to us, ‘‘America.” I know it rouses 
German hearts as well as English, though 
in a different language, but I shut my eyes 
that I might not see the strange sights in the 
street below, and heard the grand air 
through and through again, wedded to the 
self-same words that it took for a bride over 
the sea :— 

‘‘My country ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet Land of Liberty, 
Of thee I sing.” 

Slowly the tall Prince walked up the 
paved way, touching his cap to the people 
upon either side, (for a Prince never raises 
his hat save to a king,) and pausing to speak 
with the officials who greeted him. The 
cars came in, the ugly string of German 
cars, lying upon the track like so many little 
boxes, the bell rang sharply and perempto- 
rily, but Albrecht paid little heed. He still 
chatted on in an easy, indolent fashion, 
until the bell rang once, twice, three times, 
raising its voice at last like a veritable scold. 
For the time I had my own little crum of 
revenge, and rolled it like a sweet morsel 
under my tongue. The imperious train 
had found its match! Hurry and bully as 
they might, this tall man would make no 
haste for them, and they would not dare to 
push ahead without him, or leave his gilded 
car behind. So they waited, as they would 
not have done for you or me, until His 
Highness said his last word, and touched 
his blue cap for the last time. No, not the 
last, for he appeared at the car window, 
and raised his gloved hand again and again 
to his cap, as, amid hearty cheers, the train 
passed on. 

Then we talked about it, and several of 
us women made a most important discovery ; 
viz, that it isn’t always wise to praise one 
gentleman’s looks to another. The first 
gush went out to a slender American, brown- 
haired and brown-eyed. 

‘‘Isn’t the Prince splendid! What an ele- 
gant form!” 

‘Do you think so?” was the retort. 
‘‘Why, he’s ad perfect spindle-shanks!” 

Such a term, applied to a figure of such 
rare elegance, could not, of course, be an- 
swered with dignity. 

So gush No. 2 went out, this time upon 
an Englishman of the exquisite order, short 
of statute, neat and natty. 

‘What a superb man Prince Albrecht is! 
A perfect Appolo.” 

“Oh, do youthink so? He looked deuced- 
ly ugly to me in his long blue clothes.” 

And after that silence. 

ANNIE F. BURBANK. 

Celle, Germany. 
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THE PRICE AMERICAN HEIRESSES PAY 
FOR TITLED HUSBANDS. 





Lucy Hooper, in a late Paris letter, says 
this of the passion American women have 
for foreign titles: I regret to say that my 
countrywomen have an immense weakness 
for such vanities. However, it must be 
conceded that American heiresses are not 
more eager to purchase than the holders of 
grand old titles are to sell out their names 
and honors fora consideration. One young 
American lady, of wealth, who was in Paris 
last season, had her choice offered her of 
becoming an Italian Marquis, or a German 
Princess, or a French Duchess, while as to 
the coronets of counts and barons that were 
strewed at her feet, they were as autumnal 





leaves in a forest in November. Like a 
wise girl she spurned them all and passed 
on in maiden meditation, fancy free. 
Truly, the worst use to which a rich Amer- 
ican girl can put her money is to buy there- 
with a foreign husband. The article may 
be very showy, very highly polished and 
ticketed with a very high-sounding name, 
but it seldom wears well, and is generally 
deficient in all sterling qualities. The prices 
of such commodities are pretty well regu- 
lated and understood. A million in the 
lady’s own right will purchase a Prince or 
a Duke; a Marquis may be had for half as 
much; a Count of a good old legitimate 
stock, with a chateau and with a historical 
name, and with a legend or two attached to 
the family, will bring at least $250,000, 
while Counts and Barons of a new creation 
may be had far cheaper.— Zz. 
ilies 
WOMEN STUDENTS IN ZURICH. 


EpDITors JOURNAL:—I have madea trans- 
lation of portions of an article by Dr. A. 
Dodel, Professor in the Zurich University, 
Switzerland, thinking that it may be of in- 
terest to your readers, as an impartial state- 
ment of the results of the experiment made 
there in the admission of women as stu- 
dents: 

“If we are not mistaken, the University 
of Zurich was the first college, which, ten 
years ago, opened its doors to women, giving 
them academic privileges. Every one 
knows with what malicious remarks, low 
jests, and skeptical effusions this novel ap- 
pearance of women in the paths of academ- 
ic life was greeted. 

‘The more grave and practical observers 
regarded the subject from the standpoint of 
doubt, and prophesied, in this our age so 
rich in ‘humbugs,’ a brilliant fiasco ake in 
the matter of women students; ‘it would 
all come to nought; would bea useless ex- 
periment.’ Then came too a great anxiety 
on account of the Russian women, thirsting 
for emancipation, who, coming in such 
lange numbers to Zurich, it was thought, 
would be more injury than benefit to the 
cause of women’s higher education. Cries 
for help, and lamentations over the ap- 
proaching downfall of the Zurich Universi 
ty were heard; for many of its friends saw, 
in these studious Russians, literal ‘scare- 
crows,’ who would have an intimidating ef- 
fect, and drive away many men students 
from Zurich. Then, like an invoked provi- 
dential dispensation, the Russian ‘Ukas’ 
came, calling home these misled daughters 
of the great Sclavonian Empire under the 
threat of forfeit of many national rights. 
Most of the Russian women obeyed the pa- 
ternal summons of his Majesty, the Czar, 
and he has given them a very respectable, 
though not wholly satisfactory, compensa- 
tion by creating higher female seminaries, 
which are well attended. 

“For this gift, which is joyfully greeted 
by every friend of progress in Eastern Eu- 
rope, the Russian women are indebted, 
though indirectly, to the Zurich University. 
Since then the number of women applicants 
has on the whole not increased, for we re- 
ceive no recruits from Russia. Neverthe- 
less Zurich has still a considerable number 
of women students; the time of first excite- 
ment is over, and the women’s studying 
goes on in its quiet course. 

‘To-day, as it is about ten years since we 
saw the first woman student in our halls, it 
may be in place to announce some of the re- 
sults of this innovation.” 

Prof. Dodel then gives a detailed account, 
which we will abbreviate, of the students 
who have taken the degree of M. D: 

‘The first was Mrs. Erismann, in 1867, 
after a highly successful examination; she 
was a Russian lady, and has since married a 
physician. 

“In 1870, a Miss Morgan, of London, 
England, in which city she practises. 

“In 1871, another Russian lady, Miss 
Pokowa; in the same year, the deeply la- 
mented Miss Dimock, of Boston, lost in the 
fearful shipwreck of the Schiller, in 1875. 

“In 1872, Mrs. Atkins, of London, and 
Miss Eliza Walser, of Edinburgh. 

“In 1873, Mrs. Jackowlea, of St. Peters- 
burg, and Mrs. Prougeanske, of Russia. 

*‘In 1874, Miss Kleinman, of Odessa, who 
died a few months after of consumption. 

“In 1865, Miss Vogtlin, of Brugg, Ger- 
many, who established herself in Zurich, 
and who attends chiefly to diseases of wo- 
men and children; she has lately married 
one of the University professors, and thus, 
the Zurich people will have an opportunity 
to see how a theoretically educated woman- 
doctor will succeed in practice. In Febru- 
ary, 1875, Miss Emily Lemus, of Bavaria, 
also received her degree as Doctor of Medi- 
cine. 

‘In February, 1876, Miss Tiburtius of 
Rugen, Prussia graduated; she is a Prus- 
sian, therefore a German of the ‘‘true blue,” 
a citizen of that kingdom of godly fear and 
pious customs,’ from which the most voices 
have been and still are raised against Wo- 
man’s Emancipation. In March, 1876, Miss 
Sinclair, of Prussia, received her degree. 

“Thus, in the short space of ten years, the 
Zurich University has bestowed its testimo- 
ny after a rigorous examination, upon thir- 
teen lady students in the medical faculty; 
certifying that they have made the required 
studies, and that they are capacitated to 
come to the assistance of suffering humani- 
ty with the same remedies as the men-disci- 
ples of sculapius centuries since have 
done. Hereby we think is afforded the 
proof that the Woman’s brain in no way 
represents the middle grade between the 
brain of a microcephalous and that of the 
exclusive ‘Lords of Creation.’ It remains 
to be seen whether, now Proffesor Bischof, 
the Munich physiologist, will still refuse to 
admit women to his lectures and courses. 

“Yet more: the Philosophical faculty of 
Zurich, has, in appreciation of her inde- 
pendent, unassisted labors’ in the branch of 
Chemistry, bestowed upon Miss Lydia Sese- 
mann, of Finland, the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. In March, 1875, the same fac- 
ulty granted the diploma of Doctor to Miss 
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Wolicka, of Warsaw, for a_philological- 
historical work, which indicated also great 
knowledge of classical antiquity. 

“Finally, we must not forget those ladies 
who, as regular students, have passed 
through the prescribed course of prepara- 
tion for teachers and have received here 
their diplomas. Of five who submitted to 
the examination, three have received with 
distinction the certificate as teachers in the 
Natural Sciences. It is not our intention to 
follow these women-pioneers in their prac- 
tice. Of some a and teachers of 
science, we know that they are proving suc- 
cessful in practice. One of the latter at 
present occupies a Professor's chair in a 
seminary in St. Petersburg, and we are sure 
that, by virtue of her thorough scientific 
studies here in Tunich, she will prove equal 
to her task. 

“The opponents of women’s studying 
have most pathetically proclaimed that’ the 
woman student goes out of her natural 
sphere, and through study loses all those 
capacities and charms which by men, for 
ages, have been celebrated in word and 
song. Quite lately Prof. Ravoth, of Ber- 
lin, in the Gratz Association of German 
Physicians and Scientists, almost with tears 
implored the learned assembly by a strong 
vote to throw some powerful obstacle in 
the way of these study-loving women. The 
motive was more ludicrous than sublime, 
for Dr. Ravoth emphasized the danger of 
their loss of ‘‘that pure womanly element 
which attracts us.”’ 

“‘Now for the soothing of these fears we 
will add a few more words with, we trust, 
balsamic powers. Of the ladies studying 
in Zurich, several were already married be- 
fore coming here, still, in spite of these 
dangerous studies, no husband of such stu- 
dent has as yet commenced a divorce suit. 
Of the fifteen doctors, four were married 
women, eleven single. So far as we have 
learned, three of the later have married 
since their promotion. Of the students of 
Natural Sciences, three also have married 
since graduation, Some women have even 
married before the close of their course, 
and have shown no intention of leaving 
their studies. We think in these facts must 
be recognized the weakness of that objec- 
tion, according to which the woman, 
through study, degenerates and loses her 
importance in life. No one of the happy 
husbands of these students would submit 
to hear the opponents of women’s studying 
say that he does not know how to prize the 
‘pure womanly,’ or that he finds a culpa- 
ble pleasure in the society of an abortion of 
womankind.”’ 

A ten years’ experiment on the subject of 
women’s study lies behind us in Zurich 
University. In our opinion the women 
have nothing to be ashamed of as results. 
Zurich has now followers. In Europe there 
are a number of universities and academies 
which admit the ‘‘fair sex” to their halls. 
May the result of their efforts be nowhere 
less happy than in Zurich, this advance- 
post of Woman’s higher education. 

JULIA A, SPRAGUE. 
*#>e 


THE LETTE-VEREINS. 





Charles Dudley Warner writes from Ber- 
lin an interesting description of the Lette- 
Vereins, a large establishment where young 
women can board at a low rate or do 
work while they are pursuing their studies. 
There is a bazaar attached, which is exten- 
sively patronized, where not only the pro- 
ductions of the young women are sold, but 
where ladies who have known better days 
and now execute needlework for bread 
which they once did for pleasure, can send 
their articles there to be sold without pub- 
licity to themselves, and get much better 
pay than they would receive from the city 
shops. In the kitchen department the chief 
labor is done by girls, who came there to 
learn how to perform its duties. They 
usually pay a trifle for tuition. Not only 
are meats served for the girls who lodge in 
the house, but any lady may go there and 
have breakfast, dinner or supper. One 
gets a good dinner there surprisingly cheap. 
Girls come to the kitchen to learn cooking 
as they go up stairs to learn dressmaking 
and geography. 





oe 


ECONOMY IN DRESS. 


How shall we measure economy in dress? 
Shall it be by its first cost in dollars and 
cents, or by the amount of labor necessary 
to keep it fresh and pretty? I write for 
average, common people, not for such la- 
dies as the wife of our late war Secretary; 
or the cabinet ladies who think it necessary 
to spend thousands of dollars on a single 
costume. Here in Southern Kansas, in our 
mild climate, where winter is so short that 
for three quarters of the year, the pretty 
muslins, and light prints, which look so cool 
and becoming in the warm days, and are 
withal so inexpensive, are worn. At first 
thought such dresses might seem as econom- 
icalas they are appropriate; but there is 
another side. These goods are elaborately 
trimmed with frills, tucks and puffs, and the 
amount of time and labor necessary to keep 
them fresh and pretty, is somewhat startling 
when rightly considered. 

The heat and dust are not calculated to 
keep such costumes presentable for any 
long time, and the consequence is that a 
large slice out of each week must be devoted 
to ‘getting up” such dresses, and the hot, 
hard, heavy work over the ironing-board is 
the most exhausting and enervating in the 
whole routine of housework, and makes 
tearful tnroads on our time and ability for 
culture and enjoyment. Now whether it is 
better economy to wear such goods as filch 
every spare moment from the already over- 
worked house-keeper, because they cost lit- 





tle money and are neat and becoming, or to 
wear something, the first cost of which is 
much more, but which requires little *‘get- 
ting up” after they are once made up, is the 
question. ‘‘Man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things he possesseth,” nor 
a woman's either, but in what she is, what 
she knows, and what she enjoys; and any- 
thing that will give women time and enlarge 
their desires to know and to be and to un- 
derstand their being, is good economy. 
Would that some inventive genius would 
give us a laundry-machine which would do 
away with the hard, tiresome, unhealthy 
bending over the ironing-table. lowa. — 

Eldorado, Kansas. ; 

oe 

BREAD-MAKING. 





Within the past ten years the mode of 
making Aerated Bread has been so simpli- 
fied and improved that the bread made in 
this way is remarkable in every respect. In 
its manufacture the dough—of flour, salt 
and water—is kneaded by machinery, and 
raised by mechanical action, in the presence 
of carbonic acid gas. During the baking 
the gas wholly passes off, and the bread 
produced is not only free from any unpleas- 
ant odor or taste, but the mode of produc- 
tion confers upon it an indisposition to be- 
come sour or unpalatable, even after sever- 
al days’ exposure to the air. Its sweetness 
and flavor are those pertaining to the flour, 
while its perfect sponge-like character 
adapts it to the most feeble digestive pow- 
ers. The whole nutritive substance of the 
flour remains undiminished in the bread. 
It is remarkable for its texture, the delicacy 
of the crumbs formed from it, and for its 
adaptability for making toast, or secondary 
cooking in any way. 


——____ + —_____ 
WOMEN IN TIMES OF PERIL. 


At a recent fire which proved quite disas- 
trous to the Lansing House, the principal 
hotel of Lansing, Mich., and which endan- 
gered the whole upper portion of the city, 
the ladies rendered such valuable aid as to 
attract general comment; both by risking 
their lives in carrying property out of the 
building, and by receiving goods from the 
hands of the men and preserving them care- 
fully. Instead of injuring and even destroy- 
ing. as men in many instances did by crazy 
excitement and heedlessness, the women 
preserved their self-possession, thus proving 
that by their patient reflection, women ac- 
quire greater self-command than men, who, 
by their continual contact with the outside 
world, become more scattered in their aims. 


POND'S EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 


Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract, 
Take no other. 


° —_—_ ——-_—————— 

“Hear, for I will speak of exceijlent 

things.”’ 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and for cleanliness and prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by external application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, find it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhoea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chil- 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc. Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 


Complexion. " 
TO FARMERS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
i Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhoea, Chills, 
Calds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-y as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. oe: 
CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottie. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it properly. Refuse all 
other preparations of Wit azel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 
HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 
POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 98 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 








New England Conservatory of Music. 
NP -FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
ity a A 
$15.00. Send for Circular. nineteen 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall. Boston. 
12m13 


WORK AND MONEY. Si:pim.cacé 
¢ od of introduc- 
ing the Home Guest carries everythin, befere it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle a day. - 
ticulars free. Samples of paper superbly illustrated, 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 








AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts, 


TS same quantity and quality contained in ene 
of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston, 
4 


wd. 


Established 1846. _ 
R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROoOoMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. . 
tf 








LADIES! 


We would respectfully inform you that we have open- 
ed a retail 


SALESROOM 


AT 


NO. 53 WEST STREET, first door from Tremont, 
where;may be found 


THE 


DRESS REFORM 


CORSET WAIST. 





Patented April 6, 1875. 
THE 


EMANCIPATION WAIST 





Patented Aug. 3, 1875. 


AND OTHER 


Sanitary Garmonts 


In Large Varieties. 


Our rooms age conveniently and pleasantly situated 
and offer every facility and convenience for trying 
these garments on. 

Manufactory and wholesale rooms, 285 Devonshire 
Street, where all epenppnene for agencies either by 
mail or in person should be made to 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


CAUTION. 
No goods genuine unless stamped with our trade 
mark. 
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Retail rooms 53 West Street. 








SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 
- o 
Rfew doors from Tremont street, § BOSTON, 
(@ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 
Office hoursfrom 104 m. to P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. tf7 


DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving fall instructions in this new 
salt beaut! art, sent “paid for 10 cta, 
100 ase’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, Animals, 
They’ cate dally penis eed to any ertite oe on.te tents ip 
They can y oO any je 80 im 
most beautiful Ty Also, § beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. 4008 r wanted, 





60 ets. ts 
Address PATTEN 4 O0.. 162 William Street, New York. 





wT. Ww. BLACK & CO. 


333 Washington Street, Boston. 
Has on hand and for sale every variety of 


PHOTOGRAPH, 


Including Views of U. 8. Vessels, Landscape Views, 
Portraits of Eminent Public Men, Military and Civil, 
Copies from Engravings, Fancy Pictures, Statuettes, 
etc. Cartes de Visite, Plain or Vignettes, $5 per 
dozen. Warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Many 
persons who have tried in vain to obtain a good like- 
ness of themselves at other places, have succeeded 
perfectly, and now rank fyry | our most valued pa- 
trons. OIL PAIN'IINGS of the Size of Life or in 
Cabinet Size, $25 and $50, finished in the highest de- 
gree of perfection yet attained in the art. 
N. B.—PORCELAIN in every style. 


J. W. BLACK & CO., 
333 Washington St,, Boston, Mass. 
tf31 





“THE DARNING MACHINE” 





Price $1LO OO. 


A New and Valuable Household Machine 
—_FroR— 


Darning Stockings, Repairing Garments, and other 


purposes never before attempted by machinery. 


Itis Sim plein Construction 


Small and Ornamental in Appearance; may be 


secured to a Table or Sewing Machine; 


Occupies little space ; Can be readily put away. 


Its use can be easily learned, and requires no labor to operate it. 


raFor further information and circulars address 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 


45 High Street, Boston. 




















Dr. Townsend showing the manner of Inhaling. 
Cc SUMPTION. 
“The fell destroyer of the human race’’ can’ be cured 


by using 7 a 
OXYGENATED AIR. 

Oxygen is the most eotent element permeating the 
ethereal atmosphere. When properly introduced into 
the lungs, itexpels the tubercles and heals diseased 
lobes. Pulmonary Consumption need not prove fa- 
talif the sufferer will apply OXXGENATED ATR be- 
fore the disease has reached the secondary stage. No 
other remedy known to science will reach this disease 
so quickly and effectually as 


OXYGENATED AIR. 


CATARRE can be ecomy driven 
out of the system by the use of OXYGENATED AIR. 

It is worse than useless to swallow “medicine” into 
the stomach for thie life destroying disease! Snuffs 
and liquid compounds when snuffed into the nostrils, 
destroy the mucous membrane of the nose, and of- 
ten cause congestion, which does much harm. Inhale 

OXYGENATED AIR. 
if you would be healed of this loathsome disease. 
OXYGENATED AIR NEVER FAILS TO CURE 
CATARRH. 

A. is one of the most 
fatal diseases incident to our climate. When all oth- 
er remedies fail, Oxygenated Air will give relief in 
Five Minutes. To those who doubt this statement 
we advise one trial. The moment it is breathed into 
the lungs it gives relief. 

Oxygen willcure this disease whenever the sufferer 
hassufficient strength to inhale the remedy. We ask 
om, OnE TRIAL or what we state. 
OUGHS AND COLDS fre- 
uently lead to Consumption. If OXYGENATED 
dR is resorted to whena cold first comes on, it ma 
be stop with one inhalation of OXYGENAT 
AIR. not cough and strain your janes. but give 
Oyygenated Air a trial and be convinced that nature's 
remedy will give instant relief after drugs and medi- 
cines fail. 
D ELE RIA can be cured by in- 
haling OXYGENATED AIR! 
This disease always yields to this treatment, and 
when breathed into the lungs two or three times, the 
tient is relieved and a cure cffected in two or three 
ys; often in asmanyhours. There has never been 
one case where Oxygenated Air failed to cure this dis- 
ease. Physicians pronounce it a never failing remedy 


for Diphtheria. 

v<- A. baffles the skill of the best 
practitioners in the land. it cannot be reached b 
medicines, and only yields to Oxygen after repeat 
doses. OXYGENATED AIR is one of the best rem- 
edies known for this suffocating malady. It will cure 
if followed up for several months. It always affords 
relief in the most severe cases. 

DYSPHPSIA. is carrying its victims 
to the grave by thousands. The stomach is “nature's 
laboratory’ and when poisoned with improper food 
and exhausted from over-taxation it must have REsT 
as well as medicine. OXYGENATED AIR gives tone, 
life and vitality to this organ, causing every other or 
gan of thr body to perform their vel labor. 

INHALE OXYGENATED AIR 
If you are avictim to Dyspepsia. 
No 226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 3m21 





CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Cutca- 
Go and all points in ILLino1s, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MinnEsOTA, Iowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the WESTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 


Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norta- 
ERN ILLINoIs, lJowa, Dakota, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorapo, Uran, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA. Its 


Chicago, Madison and St, Paul Line 


Is the short line for NortHERN Wisconsin and MIN- 
NEsoTA, and for Mapison, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Dvututs and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 


Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 


Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, ne Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINErunning these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the ey © & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pallman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
~—_ Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 


and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


aily. 
New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 
Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 
For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNETT, Marvin Hvertirrt, 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago Gen. Sup’t. Chicago. 
Eastern. | 
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UNREPRESENTED TAXATION UNJUST. 





The annual assessment in our town has 
just taken place. Because it does not differ 
from that of other towns, I wish to present 
a few facts in connection with it. There 
are quite a large number of men here who 
keep most of their property in money, and 
loan it in small sums, in such a way as to 
evade the usury law, and to make from fif- 
teen to twenty-five per cent., according to 
the necessities of the borrower. What 
seems marvelous to a disinterested observer, 
is the fact that these men do not pay any 
tax on personal property, while three or 
four widows with less money, and that 
drawing but seven per cent. interest, pay a 
tax of from ten to forty dollars each. By 
way of explanation, it may be said, the 
assessors are chosen from the class of men 
above named. Knowing their own interest, 
they assess accordingly. 

It is not probable that any of these men 
would swear falsely, but when they simply 
make a statement of their personal property, 
they do not scruple at large mental reserva- 
tions. Two weeks ago, one of the assessors 
said toa gentleman who it is well known 
has money, mortgages, &c. : 

“Mr. E——., if you say you have no per- 
sonal property liable to taxation, I am 
bound to take your word.” 

The same assessor next went to a widow, 
who has heretofore been taxed beyond rea- 
son, and when she told him she had not a 
dollar liable to taxation, he told her that 
she must go before the Board and make oath 
to that effect. On the appointed day she 
appeared, and in reply to a question, said: 

‘1 have money invested in Indiana; it is 
taxed there; so it cannot be taxed here.” 

The gentlemen (?) insolently replied: 

‘You are not here to instruct us in regard 
to the law.” 

And they refused to reduce her assess- 
ment. 

Another widow, who had been subjected 
to similar extortion, finally assigned all her 
personal property to a voter, to be held in 
trust for her minor children, We are told 
that women are protected in the possession 
of their property, and ought, therefore, to 
pay taxes. Will some wise man explain to 
us why it costs so much more to protect a 
woman than it does to protect aman? The 
true reason is that women are powerless; 
they cannot question the use of their money. 

All this occurs in 1876, when the whole 
country is enthusiastic because, a hundred 
years ago, taxation without representation 
was deemed well worth a war of seven 
years. Blood and treasure were freely 
given to gain what is now denied to women. 

It is not strange that men fought for 
such rights. It is only strange that men, 
to-day, inflict such wrongs upon women, 
and that so many women meekly endure 
it. Let me appeal to the common sense of 
women. Investigate for yourselves. Do 
not look for chivalric protection. The 
simile of the ivy and oak is very pretty, but 
the reality 1s far different. The oak is often 
dead and black at the heart, and casts a 
deadly blight upon the clinging vine. The 
right of individuality belongs to women. 

Mary E. Lirt te, M. D. 

Weedsport, N. Y. 





#oe 
SUFFRAGE PETITIONS WELCOMED. 


Epitrors JouRNAL:—I cannot stop to tell 
my experiences in offering the Woman Suf- 
frage petition to get signers now, but must 
say one thing: I find very little opposition. 
One man who, five years ago, said in my 
hearing that women had all the rights that 
belonged to them, and all they ever would 
have, signed the petition without urging; 
and so did his two daughters also. Light 
in argument is spreading in this latitude, 
and I have no doubt but it is so in other 
parts of the State, and if the right men can 
be got into office, the security of rights may 
be made a peaceful conquest satisfactory 
to all concerned. 

Suffragists must cease talking about priv- 
ileges and go for rights, or lose the whole. 
We are in a republic where rights are to be 
talked about, argued and secured, pro- 
tected, defended and maintained. Any- 
thing that is aright must be established at 
all hazards, or we are a ruined nation. 

Warren, Mass. J. B. AUSTINE. 

oe 
IS NEWBURYPORT 80 BAD? 





Epirors JourNAL.—The inclosed was 
handed me by a subscriber of your paper, 
with the request that I should send it to 
you, and that you might contradict it,if not 
true; as such a state of things, existing any- 
where in Massachusetts, is hard to be be- 
lieved; and, if true, the attention of wo- 
men should be called to it, that they may 
lend a helping hand to their sisters in such 
dire extremity. Hoping you may be able 
to truthfully contradict it in the columns of 
your valuable paper, I am truly, 

Emma L. Wise. 

Philadelphia, August 23. 

BAD FOR WHITFIELD’s HOME. 

We have two Bethel societies in this city 
to look after distant sailors; we have several 
female missionary societies which have the 
interest of the heathen at heart; we have 
women’s societies to aid in the elevation of 
the Indian and the negro, and all sorts of 
people afar off; and these are well: but the 
good and pious women of “Newburyport 
and vicinity” have not one society, and do 


not invest one dollar for the reform and 
salvation of those of their own sex at home. 
Young girls graduate from our schools to 
night walking, and never a voice calls them 
to a better life. They go from the Sunday 
schools to the tippling-shops, and no moth- 
erly hand is outstretched to check them, and 
no sister-voice bids them come away. There 
are not so many night-walkers in the city 
of Paris, with a population as large as all 
of Massachusetts, as in this little city of less 
than one-hundredth part of the people; and 
you may see ten women intoxicated here 
where you would meet one in France and 
Spain and Italy combined.—Newburyport 
Herald. 

The above statement is so evidently ub- 
surd that we cannot believe it ever appeared 
in the Newburyport Herald at all. Although 
there is in that city, as in many others, a 
considerable manufacturing population, not 
without poverty and vice, yet the general 
character of the inhabitants is highly re- 
spectable and intelligent. The average is 
undoubtedly far above that of any large 
city of the Old World or of the New, Phil- 
adelphia not excepted. [Eds W. J.] 
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THE SUBJECTION OF WIVES. 


We do not see how Dr. Holland, and oth- 
er advocates of the ‘‘ownership of wives” 
can face the consequences of that theory. 
A week never passes without numerous 
cases like the following. Can Slavery be 
said to be practically abolished while one 
human being is thus subjugated by another? 

Kate Burke, a white woman, aged twen- 
ty-eight, was murdered by a negro named 
Frederick Everson, aged sixty, with whom 
she lived at New Rochelle, last Monday. 
At the inquest last ~r George Martin 
said he saw Everson and the woman walk- 
ing on the railroad track last Sunday after- 
noon; the woman was carrying a basket 
containing meat and bread, and Everson 
told her to hurry up and prepare his dinner. 
She did not go home, but entered a house 
near by, and was followed by the negro, 
who dragged her on to the track, knocked 
her down, kicked her in the side, and 
stamped upon her head and neck until the 
blood poured from her mouth and nose. He 
said that if she called out he would dash 
her brains out upon the track. A neighbor 
named Leonard Fox came along, and he 
told the negro to desist or he would shoot 
him. Horace Cox said he witnessed the 
murder. Besides stamping upon her he 
beat her with a stick, until she cried out, 
‘Please, Fred, don’t kill me; let me live 
long enough to say my prayers!’ Everson 
then told the woman to get up and go into 
the house. He followed her and asked 
where the basket of meat was. She replied 
that it would be all right in the morning. 
Everson replied that if she did not find the 
meat he would beat her to death. He then 
procured a thick stick, aud, pulling up her 
clothes, beat her on her unprotected body. 
She called to Cox to save her, but he re- 
plied that he would have nothing to do with 
their troubles. The next morning Cox heard 
that the woman was dead. Mary Jackson 
testified that she had often seen Everson 
treat Kate in a brutal manner, and had 
heard him threaten to take her life. Dr. 
Huntingdon said that death was due to 
peritonitis, the result of the injuries inflicted 
upon her. The jury, after a brief absence, 
rendered a verdict against Everson, who was 
committed to the County Jail to await the 
action of the Grand Jury. 

In the same paper we are told that, 

Catharine F. Leboneveau brought suit in 
the New York Court of Common Pleas 
against her husband, Webster Leboneveau, 
who keeps a hardware store at No. 793 
Third Avenue, for a limited divorce, on the 

round of cruel and inhuman treatment. 

he parties were married in 1864 and have 
three children. Plaintiff alleges that on the 
24th of April last her husband whipped her 
with a cat-o’-nine-tails; that he subsequent- 
ly knocked her down, stamped on her, and 
tried to throw her out of the window. 
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OUR INVASION OF THE BLACK HILLS. 


In direct and flagrant violation of treaty 
stipulations, the United States government 
has permitted the territory set apart for the 
Indians to be invaded and occupied by a 
rough and brutal mining population. The 
inevitable consequence has been a bloody 
war, in which we are ourselves the real ag- 
gressors, resulting in the massacre of Gen. 
Custer and his troops, which is now to be 
avenged by the extermination of the Indians. 
A correspondent of the Springfield Repudli- 
can gives a description of the people for 
whose sake so much innocent blood is to be 
shed: 

On Sunday afternoon, after two days 
more of the roughest riding I ever exper- 
ienced, our wearisome march was ended at 
Deadwood City. The town lies in the bot- 
tom of a long and dee Ich, through 
which Deadwood and Whitewood creeks 
wind their tortuous way close beside each 
other. The name of the region is derived 
from the vast number of dead pine trees 
which line the hillsides in all directions and 
lend a gaunt and spectral speeneunee to the 
landscape. The city itself lies through a 
greater part of the gulch bottom, and con- 
sists of a double row of rough board and 
log cabins lying on either side of the single 
street. The day of our arrival being Sun- 
day, the town was thronged with miners, 
who had come in from their claims in the 
vicinity to spend a tithe of their vast earn- 
ings of the week. Standing at the head of 
the thoroughfare and looking over the long 
stream of moving humanity, [ estimated the 
number of persons to be about 5000. Gam- 
bling saloons, dance houses and bar-rooms 
were all in full play, opening publicly from 
the street. A little knot of people gathered 
with uncovered heads in the middle of the 
roadway marked the progress of an after- 
noon Lee gph i full solemnity 
of worship, surrounded by the reckless hi- 








larity of a frontier mining camp. The con- 


trast was sharp and striking. A general | been carried to Tatar Bazardjik, a distance 


view of the faces which surrounded me as 
I passed up the street was not conducive to 
a favorable preconception of the character 
ef the inhabitants. A rougher or more 
desperate-looking crowd, generally speak- 
ing, I never saw. Horse-thieves, gamblers, 
murderers, surrounded me on every side. 
New mining camps are the refuge for all 
outlaws from civilization. 

eo —__————_—— 

THE BANK MONOPOLY. 


The following letter from an eminent 
citizen of Kansas is only one of several 
which have reached us within a week. 
There isa large and growing party through- 
out the country, holding similar views, and 
while we do not fully share them, they cer- 
tainly deserve consideration :— 

The farmer is left but a small margin for 
profit in the West, and is compelled to pay 
low wages. Taxes, interest, and transporta- 
tion charges are the bane of the country. 
Labor is gradually sinking to the condition 
of servitude, and another generation will see 
itin as hopeless bondage to capital as was 
ever the slave to his master. Strange as it 
may seem, the Republican party, which 
freed the African slave, is forging the fet- 
ters for the Anglo-Saxon. You are incred- 
ulous and think me insane, while 1 think 
all you in the East are blind. 

I will name only one thing the Republi- 
can party is doing which should send it to 
perdition. There are two ways in which 
the currency can be furnished. One is by 
the government direct, without tax or inter- 
est, and the other is through corporations 
that, in the West, tax the people 18 per 
cent. for its use,—i. e., six per cent. on its 
securities and twelve per cent. over their 
counters. 

Should 800 millions of currency be re- 

uired, this would tax the people 144 mil- 
lions annually, while, if furnished direct by 
the government, a like amount of 6 per 
cent. bonds could be redeemed. 

The valuation of all the property as as- 
sessed in 7870 was about 14,000 million, 
but this 800 million to National banks at 
18 per cent. would absorb it all, with an 
annual increase of 4 per cent., in less than 
twenty-three years. Yet the Republican 
party has provided by law that in 1879 the 
last dollar of national currency shall be re- 
deemed, and there shall be no paper cur- 
rency thereafter but these bank notes. 

Here is reason enough for not supporting 
that party; but I do not know that the 
Democratic party is any better. I fear both 
are completely in the control of capital as 
against the masses. 

I am sorry to find professedly reform or- 
gans. such as Woman Suffrage, Free Relig- 
ious, and other Eastern papers, all on the 
side of this oppression. Unless they can 
break away from the oppressive money 
power and espouse the cause of the people, 
they will soon lose all influence for good. 
In fact, they have already lost it in this 
region. Wendell Phillips seems, at this 
distance, to be the only man in the Old 
Guard in the East who appreciates the situ- 
ation, and is still battling against the same 
power that enslaved four millions of men 
in the South, and is now reducing to poverty 
forty millions both North and South. God 
bless him! 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—I heartily accept the 
suggestion of Mrs. Howe, in the WoMAN’s 
JouRNAL of Aug. 19th, that another Con- 
vention should be held, and another Peace 
Association organized, in which order should 
be maintained, and the expression of senti- 
ments be in harmony with the Christian 
culture of the age. Let us have a Woman’s 
Peace Society, with the woman whose genius 
and sympathies were sufficient for ‘‘the 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and the in- 
auguration of ‘‘Mother’s Day,” at its head. 

Puese A. HANAFORD. 

Jersey City Heights. 

oe 
THE ATROCITIES IN BULGARIA. 





I have just seen the town of Batok, with 
Mr. Schuyler. Mr. Baring was there yes- 
terday. Here is whatIsaw. On approach- 
ing the town, on a hill there were some 
dogs. They ran away, and we found on this 
spot a number of skulls scattered about, and 
one ghastly heap of skeletons with clothing. 
I counted from the saddle 100 skulls, picked 
and licked clean, all of women and chil- 
dren. We entered the town. On every 
side were skulls and skeletons charred, 
among the ruins, or lying entire where they 
fell in their clothing. There were skeletons 
of girls and women with long brown hair 
hanging to the skulls. We approached the 
church. There these remains were more 
frequent, until the ground was literally 
covered with skeletons, skulls, and putrefy- 
ing bodies inclothing. Between the church 
and the school there were heaps. The 
stench was fearful. We entered thechurch- 
yard. The sight was more dreadful. The 
whole churchyard for three feet deep was 
festering with dead bodies partly covered 
—hands, legs, arms and heads projecting in 
ghastly confusion. I saw many little hands, 
heads, and feet of children of three years of 
age, and girls, with heads covered with 
beautiful hair. The church was still worse. 
The floor was covered with rotting bodies 
quite uncovered. I never imagined any- 
thing so fearful. There were 3,000 bodies 
in the churchyard and church. We were 
obliged to hold tobacco to our noses. In 
the school, a fine building, 300 women and 
children had been burned alive. All over 
the town there were the same scenes. In 
some places heaps of bodies buried alive in 
shallow holes had been uncovered by the 
dogs. The banks of the little stream were 
covered with bodies. Many bodies had 





of thirty miles. The town had 9,000 inhab- 
itants. There now remain 1,200. Many 
who escaped had returned recently, weep- 
ing and moaning over their ruined homes. 
Their sorrowful wailing could be heard 
half a mile off. Some were digging out the 
skeletons of loved ones. A woman was 
sitting over three small skulls with hairs 
clinging to them, which she had in her lap. 
The man who did all this, Achmed Aga, 
has been promoted, and is still Governor of 
the district. The newspaper accounts were 
not exaggerated. They could not be. No 
crime invented by Turkish ferocity was 
left uncommitted. Seven thousand bodies 
have been lying here since May 12th, rot- 
ting in the sun, preyed upon by dogs; and 
Sir Henry Elliot has never heard that the 
authorities demand a war contribution from 
the remaining inhabitants of 100,000 pi- 


astres. The town formerly paid 1,000,000 
piastres. The harvest is rotting in the 
fields. The owners are in the churchyard. 


The survivor's cattle have been taken by 
the Turks, who refuse to restore it. It is 
impossible to get in the harvest. It is not 
true that the Turks are sending help. The 
inhabitants everywhere complain to Mr. 
Schuyler that their cattle are not restored, 
and that help is not given. 

The statement that the Bulgarians com- 
mitted atrocities is utterly unfounded and 
shamefully false. Schuyler thinks that less 
than two hundred Turks were killed, nearly 
all in open combat. There is no proof yet 
that a single Turkish woman or child was 
killed or violated. The reports of Mr. 
Schuyler and Mr. Baring will corroborate 
this telegram. There is urgent need of re- 
lief for the starving and helpless families. 
—Correspondence London News. 
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A WORD TO TEMPERANCE PEOPLE. 





To the Temperance men and women of the 
Fifth Worcester Senatorial District : 
Prohibition is the offspring of the Repub- 

lican party. But the bidding of that party, 
year after year, for the vote of the liquor in- 
terest, proves that the party has little real 
love for its progeny. Intriguing politicians 
have sought and still seek to repudiate and 
eliminate from the canvass the only princi- 
ple that can be called a distinct issue between 
the Republican and Democratic parties of 
the State. 

Prohibitionists are in a large majority in 
the Republican party. Let them assert 
their rights and demand due consideration 
for their convictions. Let recreant politi- 
cians, who would barter for place the cause 
dearest to the people of the Commonwealth, 
be made to realize that allegiance to princi- 
ple is the only recommendation to prefer- 
ment. 

Let the Republican party be made to un- 
derstand that the candidates put in nomina- 
tion by the party hacks to compete for the 
liquor vote, will be defeated at the polls. 
There is nothing like the ‘‘purgation of de- 
feat.” The party whip has no terrors. The 
party has emancipated itself; bolting is now 
the inalienable right of every man. 

By authority reposed in me by the Pro- 
hibitory Central Committee, you are called 
upon to permanently organize the necessary 
committees in cities, towns, representative 
and senatorial districts, and be in readiness 
to act with promptness and efficiency if the 
necessity of separate political action shall 
arise, 

We do not propose to quit the field until 
we can trust our cause toa party which will 
honestly defend and execute our principles. 
By vote of the State convention, women 
who are prohibitionists in principle and de- 
sire the welfare of the great cause of Tem- 
perance, are invited to participate in prima- 
ry meetings with equal voice and vote as 
males. D. B. WuirtieEr, 

Of State Central Committee. 

Fitchburg, Mass. , 








SPECLAL NOTICES. 


Parties visiting the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, will find a pleasant home at 2112 Mt. Ver- 
non St. Terms $2 per day. 

M. ANNA CARSKADDON. 
3m33 








West Newton English and Classical 
School. The 23d year of the Family and Day School 
for both sexes, begins Wednesday, Sept., 20, 1876. 
For Centennial Catalogue and particulars, address, 

Natu’. T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 10w30 


CENTENNIAL BOARD.—Miss Anna L. Bacon 
will furnish first-class accommodations, including 
lodging, breakfast, and 6 o'clock, dinner for $2 per 
day, at 3234 Sansom street, Philadelphia. Families 
visiting the Centennial Exposition will find a com- 
fortable home. Refers to the editors of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. 2m32 











ANY ONE CAN USE THEM. 


The most remarkable things about the celebrated 
LEAMON’s ANILINE Dy Es, are the ease with which the 
are used and the brilliancy and permanence of the col- 
ors obtained. At the same time any shade can be 
made by using more or less of the Dye, and by com- 
bining different Dyes, any color that can possibly be 
wanted. By their use Ladies csn most easily practice 
economy, and still have every thing as nice as though 
bought new. Give them a trial. Sold by all Drug- 

4w36 


gists. 


ALL KINDS OF OLD SHELL 


Taken in part payment for 


JEWELRY OR COMBS. 


WATERMAN & CO., 








—_——_ 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 

TORTH SEARSMONT, Me., Sept. 9, 1870, Dear 
+ Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to inform you of 
the benefit received from the use of Peruvian Syrup 
in my own family. My wife, for the past ten years, 
has been in feeble health—very much debilitated gen- 
erally. Last spring she concluded to try a bottle of 
PERUVIAN SyRkvp, and was so well pleased with the 
result that she continued to use it until three or four 
bottles had been used, and she is now in better health 
than at any time for ten years, and has increased in 
weight from 110 pounds to 12 I have employed 
physicians, and used a great variety of patent medi- 
cines, to the extent of hundreds of dollars, and I know 
she received more benefit from the PeruviAN Syrup 
than all the rest together. 

My sales on the Syrup are very large and constant) 
increasing, and I do not hesitate to recommend an 
even warrant it to give satisfaction. If you desire, 
you are at liberty to use this communication as you 
see fit, as it gives me pleasure to recommend so 
an article to suffering humanity. Yours truly, 

1w36 ITHIEL PEASE. 


TS PARIS HAIR STORE at 426 Washington 
Street, corner of Summer Street, offers to ladies 
unusual inducements. The proprietor, Mr. J. Medi- 
na, selects his goods in the best foreign markets, buys 
for cash, and employs only the best workmen. e 
can warrant his curls, frisettes, switches and other 
hair goods to be the best to be found at their price, 
and to give satisfaction in every case. Mr. Medina 
gives careful personal attention to matching the hair 
and his taste and judgment can be relied upon. 1w36, 





Ca VISITORS can secure large and 

' Cool Rooms with Board, in a very quiet and pleas- 
ant street, by as Mrs. C. CALDWELL. 

2018 Delancey Place, Philadelphia, P. 

Reference: Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill, Press Head 

quarters, Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia. 2w35 


| ie THE GENTLEMAN who called and paid a sub- 
scription for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL on Friday 
morning, July 28th, will send his name, it shall be 
credited to him on the list. 


r LET, a very desirable cot house of 9 rooms, 
a good stable, and a large en with fruit trees 
and vines;—very pleasantly located, shade trees, near 
salt water, excellent neighborhood, 7 minutes’ walk 
from R. R. station, 11 miles from Boston. Will be 
let pay furnished if desired. Rent unfurnished $20 
a month, 
Apply to Edward A. James, 203 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton. 














Remarkable Cures, 

Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington St . 
Boston, is performing some very remakabdle cures, and 
his fame is rapidly spreading all over the country. 
He has a long list of certificates from parties in this 
vicinity and elsewhere, whose health has been re- 
stored through his agency. Dr. Spear entirely dis- 
cards the use of mineral medicines, and relies on veg- 
etable products, whose curative properties he has be- 
come cognizant of, after years of practical experience. 
Persons afflicted with any physical ailment, can con- 
sult Dr. Spear with confidence. He will not under- 
take a case unless he has good reason to believe that 
he can effect a cure. The fact that he has occupied 
the same place in this city for the past fourteen 
years, is a guarantee that his practice has been most 
successful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old 
patrons, 

Dr, Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge, or by letter (with stamp.) Office 897 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. New number, but same 
place as for the past fourteen years. Dr. Spear’s Med- 
ical Hand Book will be sent by mail on receipt of ten 
cents. At the office free. 24t 


HEARD 
THE NEWS? 
HUMAN HAIR 


At Bnormously 
Low, Prices! 
Ladies should call and examine the Elegant Display of 


Switches, Curls, Wigs, &c. 


at my new establishment, 


THE PARIS HAIR STORE, 
426 Washington Street, cor of Summer. 


I mean just what I say. I will sell Switches, Curls 
and all kinds of Human Hair Goods at lower prices 
than they can be had elsewhere. I can have no com- 
petitors, as I sell only the best goods, employ — 
experienced workmen, and I import my goods at cas 
terms, consequently I can and will sell cheaper than 
the cheapest. I guarantee perfect satisfaction to ev- 
ery purchaser. JOHN MEDINA, 

426 Washington, corner lene - 

w36. 


N.A. MOSES & CO., 


DEALER IN 


FINE BOOTS 
SHOES. 


Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots, made on the 








McCOMBER LAST. 
Goods made to order at Short Notice. 





412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
3m30 


New Music Books! 
Emerson’s Chorus Book. 


($1.25 or $12.00per dozen), by L. O. Emerson, is 4 
work of rare merit, designed for Musical Societies, 
Conventions, etc. The choruses are all first class. 
Half are Sacred, and half Secular. 


h S t 2 ($1.38, or $12. per 
e UCAaTLON, dozen, vy L. 0. 
MERSON, will be a familiar friend in the meetings 

of choirs, Conventions, etc. Singing School Course, 


Tunes, Anthems, Chants, etc., are all of the best. 


h E In Press.] (75 cents or 

e ncore, 7.50 ozen), by L. O. 

MERSON, Will be just the book to use in Singing 
Schools, fer which it is specially designed. 


MACK’S ANALYTICAL DOLLAR 
Method for Violin, 
is a practical, attractive Method. 
35 cts.], Sabbath Schoo! 


Good New ! cs Book, by R. M. 3} 
InTosH, will be received with a shout by Sabbath 
School children and theirteachers. Decidedly good. 


G e ($2.50 boards, 

, ms of Strauss. or $3.00 cloth. 

is a book of splendid music that can never grow ol 
and is just the thing to take to watering places. 


Any Book or Piece sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.- 
BOSTON. 

Cc. H. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & CO-, 








420 Washington Street, 3 Stores North 
of Summer Street, 


711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 
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